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Why did they cover covered bridges? 


a COVERED COVERED BRIDGES to 
keep them from decaying. Many 
people believe that decay is just ‘old 
age’ in wood, but this isn’t true. 
Decay is caused by a fungus growth 
which has long, threadlike tentacles 
that bore into the cells of the 
wood. Fungi must have moisture, 
air and food to live. If you cut off 
any one of these three, the fungi 
cannot live and wood will last almost 
indefinitely. 

Our forefathers made their bridges 
last longer by building a “‘shed”’ 
over them. That cut off most of the 
moisture from the trusses, decking 


and stringers of the bridge. Today, 
we make wood last for vears and 
years by cutting off a different essen- 
tial need of fungi . . . food. 

By modern wood preserving meth- 
ods; coal tar creosote or chemical 
salts are forced deep into the cells 
of wood and poison the food supply 
of the fungi. 

Koppers operates 21 plants in 
which this pressure treating is done. 
Other of its plauts produce creosote 
which is the best wood preservative. 
Koppers helps save millions of 
dollars of damage to bridges, cross 
ties, poles, piling and structural tim- 


ber, and helps make wood the dur- 
able, adaptable, all-purpose build- 
ing material it should be. Send for a 
copy of the booklet ‘Economical 
and Permanent Construction with 
Pressure- Treated Wood.’’— Wood 
Preserving Division, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Koppers Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS 


The Industry that serves all Industry 
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Razing cane—75% cheaper 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Bg in Louisiana sugar cane is a 
big crop. Big in many ways. 
Cane stalks stand 10 to 15 feet high. 
They’re tough, sturdy, often 1% to 2 
inches in diameter. And cane has to be 
harvested during the winter rainy sea- 
son—even when there’s water stand- 
ing in the rows. 


For years farm work in this southern 
sugar bowl was a job for men and 
horses. It was slow, heavy work— 
planting, cultivating, cutting the heavy 
cane by hand in wet fields. They tried 
mechanized farm equipment—but it 
didn’t work well in the cane fields 
until special rubber tires were devel- 
oped. B. F. Goodrich took the design 
of its regular tractor tire which had 


worked so well in other sections, put 
double-high cleats on it for greater 
traction. 

This special cane field tire made 
practical new cane field machinery. 
The harvester shown in the picture 
cuts cane as easily as though it were 
grass, lays it in rows. Labor costs only 
25c per ton. Hand labor—when you 
can get it—costs about $1 per ton. 
Thus the machine method saves 75%. 
Time saving in case of an early freeze 
may be even more important. 

Aspecial crane, mounted on this same 
kind of tires, picks up the cane stalks 
with grappling hooks, drops them on- 
to rubber-tired wagons. Time and 
money are saved on every operation. 





This cane field tire is typical of B. F. 
Goodrich developments in tires for 
every purpose. If the job requires a 
special kind of tire B. F. Goodrich 
builds it. In the complete line are spe- 
cial tires for off-the-road usage, for 
logging trucks, for road machinery, 
for farm equipment, for intra-plant 
hauling, and many other purposes. 
Before you buy tires, check the B. F. 
Goodrich man. He can show you an 
improved tire for every purpose. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


ives and Tibet 
B.F. Goodrich 














ROUTING SHEET 


THE BUDA CO. 





SMALL TOOLS— JIGS—FIXTURES 
GAUGES—SPECIAL EDGE TOOLS 
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SHOP ORDER 
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“DITTO’S PRODUCTION CONTROL 
SYSTEM SPEEDS, SIMPLIFIES EVERY 
OPERATION: SAVES THOUSANDS 
YEARLY IN FACTORY COSTS”. 
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(Buda Company, Harvey, Illinois) 


CONTROL-— is one of the most significant 
words in business. Control assures 


accuracy, increased production, reduced 


costs. Ditto One-Writing Business Sys- 


tems are providing error-proof control 


in thousands of business organizations. 


Write for our report No. 4304 which 
tells how the Buda Company of Harvey, 


Illinois uses a Ditto One-Writing Parts 


Order System to control every phase of 


production. You'll get an entirely new 


conception of the importance of Copies 


in Business. 


DITTO, INC., 2260 W. Harrison St., 


Chicago 12, Ill. 
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"A trip to Bermuda 
by Clipper is more than a 

4 change of country—it’s like 

“a stepping into another sea- 
son. Think of it!—it was 
threatening to snow when 

D Jim and I boarded one of 
PAA’s new Constellations 
in New York this morning 

aj ... but here we are pic- 

= nicking on a sunny beach! 
And the fare? So low you 
just can’t afford not to go!” 

. | 

D 

ya 





now less than 3 hours from New York by Clipper 
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“Delightful hotel accommodations “‘Name your sport. Golf... 
a ...as a bride I appreciated those tennis... deep-sea fishing... sail- 
YD guest houses that offer the privacy ing... By Clipper you can enjoy 
of your home without housework.” every day of your vacation—here.” 
“Unbroken quiet, whenever you 
want, for as long as you want—that’s 
Ts Bermuda's greatest charm of all. The 


different, easy-going British colonial 
atmosphere ... the friendly, even cli- 
mate, the knowledge of being 600 miles 
from the mainland make Bermuda the 
most restful place we've ever found.” 








“Bermuda moons, they say, are Pan American service is justly 

brighter than anywhere else in the world famous. Delicious compli- P AM, TVCAN 
world . . , and the air is completely mentary meals served aloft. See AN ER 

free of dust and smoke as you your Travel Agent or the nearest WorRID VAI AAY 
dance and dine under the stars.” Pan American office for schedules. 


“il 





The System of the 
YOU CAN NOW FLY BY CLIPPER TO 4 CONTINENTS Fs Flying Clippers 
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Army and Navy. The armed forces re- 
ported these developments: 

GI brides: Travel of servicemen’s brides 
from the United Kingdom area in Army 
ships will be ended June 30, Army officials 
said. After that date dependents will be 
paid for cost of passage, but Army facili- 
ties will not be available. At least 8,000 
wives and children of U.S. servicemen are 
overseas and cannot be brought here un- 
less their husbands and fathers request 
Army assistance. 

Volunteers: Recruiting campaigns have 
brought Army enlistments to 668,000, with 
a weekly rate now of 17,000, compared 
with 40,000 last November. About 45 per 
cent are for short terms of 12 to 18 months. 
Navy volunteers number 449,000 men, of 
whom 384,000 will remain in service after 
Sept. 1, 1946. 

Cavalry: The Army abolished the Cav- 
alry as a separate arm and merged its rem- 
nants with the armored forces. 


Transport aircraft. Surplus transport 
aircraft will not be leased after July 1, War 
Assets Administration announced. More 
than 250 arrangements have been made for 
leasing Government-owned aircraft for 
terms of five years or less. The order does 
not affect leases now in effect or under 
negotiation. 


Foreign trade. All goods except cotton 
textiles may be shipped to countries re- 
quiring import permits without including 
the import-permit number. This relaxation 
of licensing rules, ordered by the Office of 
International Trade, does not free export? 
ers from foreign countries’ regulations. 
Other trade developments: 

Imports for consumption rose to $339,- 
000,000 in January, exports to $780,000,- 


~000, Commerce Department reported. 


Nylon stockings were brought under ex- 
port-license control. From Sept. 1, 1945, to 





The March of the News 





the end of that year, 4,248,000 pairs of 
nylons, or about 1 per cent of total pro- 
duction, were exported. 


Fish conservation. An agreement to 
provide for co-operative development, pro- 
tection and conservation of the Great 
Lakes fisheries was signed by the United 
States and Canada. The treaty followed a 
six-year study of the problem by a joint 
board of inquiry. 


Shipping. A total of 20 pleasure yachts, 
18 Army tugs and 12 commercial vessels, 
recently declared surplus by the armed 
forces, were put on the market by the War 
Shipping Administration and the U.S. 
Maritime Commission. Minimum price of 
the tugs was $50,000 .each; competitive 
sealed bids were asked for the yachts and 
other vessels. 


Surplus property. Producers of critical 
reconversion items are offered first choice 
of surplus-property equipment they can use 
in gearing for production. A new system of 
“urgency certificates” was set up by Civil- 
ian Production Administration. It removes 
the previous restriction that certificates 
could be issued only in cases of the most 
urgent need. 


Hemisphere census. History’s greatest 
population-counting project is planned for 
1950, when a simultaneous census of all 
Western Hemisphere nations will be made. 
Plans for the project were announced by 
the U.S. Census Bureau. Sponsor is the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, com- 
prising leading statisticians of the Western 
Hemisphere. The census would gather a 
wide assortment of facts about the Hemi- 
sphere’s estimated 300,000,000 people, in- 
cluding data on their standards of living, 
health, teaching methods, national pro- 
duction, distribution and trade. 
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FORO TRUCKS MEAN BUSINESS - 


t Sarat ) It’s time—and high 
time—that America 
“got going’’—every possible one 
of us profitably at work on the job 
he can do best! New homes—new 
highways—bigger and better crops 
—new manufactured goods of a 
thousand-and-one kinds, call for 
the best of new trucks, by tens of 
thousands, to furnish the fast and 
thrifty transportation required. 


That means Ford Trucks, to a 
tremendous number of experienced 
truck operators. Ford Trucks have 
earned, by performance, the esteem 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD - 


of the largest group of loyal owners 
in the industry. 


These new Ford Trucks now being 
built and delivered to owners in 
ever-increasing volume, bring you 
32 important new engineering 
advancements. These betterments 
are designed to provide still greater 
economy, still more reliable service 
and still longer service life. 


If your business means business 
and needs new trucks, see your 
friendly Ford Truck Dealer. Get 
your order in! + 


ON MORE JOBS - 


Ubett Your? 


51 UNITS TO CHOOSE FROM— 
PROPERLY SERVING 95% OF 
ALL HAULING JOBS! 


Choice of two great engines— 
the 100 HP V-8 or the 90 HP Ford Six 


The Light Duty Ford Truck —the 
Tonner—the Heavy Duty Ford Truck 
in two wheelbase lengths—the Heavy 
Duty Dump Truck Chassis—Cab-over- 
Engine units in three wheelbase 
lengths—the School Bus Chassis in 
two wheelbase lengths and the Sedan 
Delivery —all units in the 1946 Truck 
Line are being made available as 
rapidly as possible. 


FORD 
TROCKS 


FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 








There are 


Each boy in each bed is being helped 
back to health by a new medical de- 
velopment. Each of these develop- 
ments owes much, surprisingly enough, 
to milk —and each does a completely 


different job! 


Billy, on one side, will soon be on 
his feet, thanks to the antibiotics. Their 
job is to attack infection, destroy 
“bugs.” In short — kill. One of these 
is today’s miracle-working penicillin, 
which is derived from a mold nour- 
ished by milk sugar. - 


Jimmy, on the other side, is gaining 
strength from a group of “builder- 
uppers.” Their job is to restore tis- 
sues, replenish organs. Concisely, to 
give life. These are the aminos—basic 





two sides to this picture! 


elements of protein, furnished in abun- 
dance by milk. 

Both sides of this picture illustrate 
a story of extensive milk research. At 
National Dairy plants, proteins, sugars 
and aminos are produced from milk 
and supplied for pharmaceuticals 
which are making great contributions 
to the nation’s health and knowledge 
of nutrition. 


Similar research has resulted in a 
brand-new kind of baby food —in a 
smart textile fiber—in a delicious flavor- 
ing agent. By this means, National 
Dairy constantly works to extend the 
usefulness of milk — nature’s most 
nearly perfect food —so that it may 
perform an even fuller service to you. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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It's to be a rather hectic period in the next few months, a period when 
there will be the paradox of acute scarcity in the midst of great plenty. 

War offered nothing quite like it. There probably hasn't been a comparable 
period in U.S., a period when inflation pressures could be watched so well with 
the naked eye. It is a period that should begin to pass in 3 to 6 months. 

Food, for example, seems scarce, yet each individual in U.S., on average, 
is eating 12 per cent more than before the war, including much more meat. 

Clothing appears hard to find, yet people actually are buying 20 per cent 
more in the way of clothes than they bought last August. 

Shoes never were so scarce. Shoe output, however, is running at a rate of 
nearly 500,000,000 pairs a year and is heading higher. 

Furniture and home furnishings are hard to find. Actually, the public is 
buying 50 per cent more home furnishings, by volume, than it bought last August. 

Homes, in relation to demand, are acutely scarce and it seems that almost 
no new homes are coming on the market. Yet construction expenditures are near a 
record for this time of year, or were until new building rules appeared. 
~ There is something strange about it all. The goods are pouring out at a 
time when they seem to be scarcer than ever before. That is true of almost 
everything except houses and automobiles and a few other durable goods. Asa 
result, the American people are better off than ever before in their lives, yet 
they feel that they are being deprived of the things they want. 











Two things are happening to cause this strange situation. 

1. Masses of the people who once could not afford many types of goods on 
any but a very limited scale now have much higher incomes in relation to price 
and have savings to spend. The Southern sharecropper now can compete with the 
New York executive for some of the good things of life. 

2. Almost everybody with wants accumulated during 4 years of war seems out 
to satisfy all of those wants all at once, often out of fear that prices will be 
higher later. Result is a concentrated demand that has sent retail store sales 
nearly 25 per cent, by volume of goods, above the level of last August. 




















er U.S. industry isn't geared and cannot be geared to satisfying this type of 

as concentrated buying; is not able to turn out goods enough to give everybody all 

e- that he wants all at once, when those wants have been building up for years. 

/A- 

ud What is under way is not wild inflation, not a run from the dollar. 

nud New savings bond sales are higher than anyone expected for this period. 

“a. Old savings bonds are being cashed at a lower rate than anyone expected. 
People are showing a very real confidence in the value of the dollar. 

| Outright inflation is occurring now in the price of old houses. Effect of 





that inflation, however, is relatively limited in effect, not general. 
Prices generally are rising, but the rise is modest, not runaway. 


Most acute pressure of demand on supply, except on houses and new cars, 
should ease perceptibly by late 1946 and ease greatly through 1947. 
Level of demand, however, will remain far above prewar for many years. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Lower-income groups of prewar, wage earners in particular, will be found to 
have emerged from the war in a much higher position relative to other groups. 

Upper-income groups will be found to have been leveled down very sharply; 
will be caught by taxes that take a large slice from income above $15,000. 

Middle-income groups may about hold their own. 

The point is that the lower-income family of prewar is going in postwar to 
be able to share many of the things that middle-income and upper-income families 
had to themselves in prewar. Food will remain in much higher demand. Clothing 
demand will stay high. The well-to-do family will find itself competing with 
the onetime lower-income family for vacation accommodations, for travel, for 
many things that had been the accepted province of upper groups before the war. 











Outlook for new building is clouded by latest Government regulations. 

Intent of the regulations is to try to force mass production of houses on a 
prefabricated basis. It is to try to give the country a new industry. 

Trouble is that U.S. building-equipment industry and the building industry 
itself are not organized to produce for the very cheap house market. Building 
in U.S. has been geared to turn out custom-built houses for persons of at least 
modest means. Suddenly the industry is limited to hasten aie construction. 

‘Net result for 1946 is likely to be this: 

1. Fewer dwelling units will be produced than would have been produced if 
industry had been given the go-ahead signal without red-tape requirements. 

2. Inflation in prices of old dwellings probably will be accentuated to the 
extent of 10 to 20 per cent due to a bar to building of new larger houses. 

3. All kinds of community problems will arise as low-cost housing is put up 
around the fringes of communities, with inadequate community facilities. 

There is some feeling that the new plan will either blow up or be modified 
very drastically in its application. Right now, things are in a muddle. 














U.S.-Russian relations aren't suddenly to be all sweetness and light. 

There is a tendency for sentiment to swing from the idea of war at one mo- 
ment to the idea of full agreement and comradeship at the next. 

Fact is that Russia knows what she wants and is doing a job of getting it. 

In Iran, Russia is getting the access to oil that she wants. 

In Turkey, a showdown is coming over territory and rights Russia wants. 

In Eastern Europe, Russian dominance is unquestioned. 

In Manchuria, Russian troops are pulling back but Russian influence stays. 

In Korea, Russia's position is being strengthened greatly. 

In France and over much of the world, depression,suffering, defeatism are 
adding attraction to the totalitarian system that Russia offers; are drawing 
more and more support to the Communist parties seeking power. 

Outlook is for anything but cordiality in relations of U.S., which is out 
to restore relatively free world trade and to spread capitalism, and Russia, 
with her plans for an expanding and tightly controlled economy based upon the 
state's ownership and control over means of production and of trade. 














Not that there is to be any early showdown. There is not to be. 

Russia does not want a war and is in no condition to fight. U.S. is not 
at all interested in war over issues that seem far removed. 

Britain is interested in tripping up the Russians along her life line. 

Even so, the outlook is this: 

War will not come for many years, maybe 20 or 25, if it comes at all. 

United Nations will go on operating and will do an important job. 

U.S.-Russia-Britain will continue to have their troubles. 

Peace will be restored to the world formally, with great difficulty. 

The postwar world definitely will not be like the prewar world. 











see also pages 135, 19, 26, 52, 77. 
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American homes 


Mo TRANSPORTATION is so closely woven into 
the pattern of American living that every man, 
woman and child benefits when its cost is reduced. 


For many years, Ethyl antiknock fluid, used by | 


refiners to improve gasoline, has been of considerable 
help in the big, overall job of providing the nation 
with more economical transportation. That is be- 


- cause improvements in the power and efficiency of 


engines have depended to a large extent upon higher 
antiknock gasolines. 


Because automobile engines, fuels and lubricants 
are so closely related to each other in development 
and use, Ethyl’s research and service organizations 
have always worked closely with both the automotive 
and the petroleum industries. Today we are expand- 


From the family car to the school bus, 
the grocer’s truck to the moving van, the 
baker’s truck to the milk ‘‘wagon’”’ —gas- 
oline powered vehicles are as important 
tothe American family as the home itself. 





run on gasoline 


ing those facilities so that in the coming years of 
progress we shall be able to offer even more assist- 
ance to refiners who use our product and to engine 
builders who are eager to utilize the greater power 
in improved gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL ‘= 
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The Time is Approaching | 
When You Can Again — 
Get a PEERLESS 


@ Like thousands of others, you’ve probably 
put a new water pump at the top of your must 
list of improvements. “Will I be able to get a 
Peerless?” you ask. The answer is sounding 
more cheerful every day. Yes, you will, in the 
not too distant future. The big Peerless back- 
log of orders is being worked on 24 hours a 
day. The situation improves daily. But don’t 
wait to place your order until your need be- 
comes desperate. Consult with the nearest 
Peerless Distributor now and get your order 
on file. We'll do everything within our power 
to deliver your needed pump as soon as we 
can, Certain types can be delivered sooner than 
other models—so check with Peerless now. 





THE PEERLESS LINE IS MOST COMPLETE 





HORIZONTAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
For General Service 
Solid,-Volute, and Split-Case Types 
Capacities: 2 te 70,000 g.p.m. 


DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS 
Vertical Types 
Oil or Water Lubricated 
Capacities: 15 te 30,000 g.p.m. 


Also Jet and Water King Domestic Water Systems 


we VERTICALS \ 
HORIZONTAL 7 


Pa" 
PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. , Canton 6, Ohio 
Quincy, III 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CAN possibly get additional price 


relief if your company is still operating 
at a loss under price adjustments alteady 
made in your industry. The Office of Price 
Administrationrextends its individual price- 
adjustment principle to manufacturers in 
certain hardship cases, 


*¢ 2+ 


YOU CANNOT fail to file quarterly 
informational reports for your company 
if it has securities listed on a national 
securities exchange. These reports on sales 
and other gross income are called* for by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to keep investors and the public informed 
ow the volume of -business being dene. 


* @ © 


YOU CAN expect more fabrics to be 
available in the second quarter of 1946 
for production of low-cost clothing. The 
set-aside of fabrics for this purpose is fixed 
by the Civilian Production Administration 
at 534,000,000 yards, which is 6 per cent 
more than during the first quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to use a new form 
in applying for approval of wage and sal- 
ary increases that will be used in asking 
for price increases. Extensive changes are 
made in the revised Form 10 by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Applications on the old 


|. form will not be accepted after April 12. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a distributor, increase 
your ceiling prices on construction grades 
of softwood plywood to reflect the dol- 
lars-and-cents increases in mill prices. New 
percentage markups are allowed by OPA 
to give distributers the same average 
margin over costs as they had _ before 
higher mill prices went into effect. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax deduc- 
tion for legal expenses in the successful 
defense of a breach-of-contract. lawsuit 1n- 
volving the sale of stock. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules that a taxpayer was entitled 
to deduct a reasonable fee since the suit 
involyed the sale of income-producing 
property. 


* * © 


YOU CANNOT lay up more than a 20- 
day supply of coke in your industrial 
plant or utilities yard. This restriction is 


and administrative decisions: 


ordered by CPA because output of coke 
was reduced by the work stoppage in the 
soft-coal mines. Retailers are forbidden to 
deliver coke to plants if they know there is 
more than a 20-day supply on hand. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to bargain 
with a union that has lost its majority 
status as the result of lawful changes in 
the personnel of your employes. In one 
case, a circuit court of appeals overrules a 
National Labor Relations Board order call- 
ing on an employer to bargain with a 
union that no longer included a majority 
of the employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about European 
radio-tube developments from a report 
compiled by the U.S. Army Signal Intelli- 
gence Service. Photostat and microfilm 
copies of the report on commercial and 
military tubes are being sold by the Of- 
fice of the Publication Board of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 
much lead for manufacturing in the sec- 
ond quarter as in the first quarter. CPA 
announces a 10 per cent cut in second- 
quarter allocations. Simultaneously, inven- 
tories are ordered cut from 45 to 30 days’ 
supply, and restrictions are tightened on 
uses in insecticides and lead chemicals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make an increase of 10 cents 
a barrel in the ceiling prices of crude oil 
that you produce. Retailers are not per- 
mitted, however, to pass on the increase 
to consumers. 


* 2 #£ 


YOU CANNOT send _ business letters 
to Germany even though restrictions on 
civilian mail to that country are relaxed. 
Only personal letters are permitted, and 
financial, commercial and business com- 
munications still are prohibited. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect much additional 
natural rubber for manufacturing rubber 
products this year. The Commerce De- 
partment reports imports of natural rubber 
in 1946 will be far short of requirements, 
and wide use of the synthetic product 
must continue, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaux In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tat Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Nothing like the HOLIDAY spirit to stir up longings—to 
spark that spending mood—to make people say ‘That’s 
for me...I want it!’ 

New cars, clothes, sporting goods, cosmetics and travel 
accommodations . . . money starts rolling when HOLIDAY 


oliday 


LICATION 


{ : 


HOLIDAY is a fresh new magazine, with a spirit of get- 


up-and-do all its own. The HOLIDAY mood is an active 
mood —a Spending mood! 


HOLIDAY, tnDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 














Thousands of companies use Kardex “Fact-Power” to spotlight sales 


and market facts that executives need for profit-building decisions. 











The “Fact-Power” of Dexigraph makes field contacts faster and sim- 


pler by reproducing sales data with photographic speed andaccuracy. 








To ensure profitable sales 
... use all this 


ie 


Re 














@ Lower distribution costs mean higher prof- 
its. Prepare now for the coming years, when 
your sales organization will require all the 
*‘Fact-Power” at its command to produce sat- 
isfactory volume economically. 

All through your sales department are vital 
record-keeping points that hand provide this 
**Fact-Power.” Properly organized as to equip- 
ment and method, they can furnish sales 
management with the means of accurate day- 
to-day control, in addition to the summary data 
needed for successful long-range planning. 

The full use of Remington Rand facilities 


* 
SYSTEMS DIVISION : 


There is real “Fact-Power” in effective filing systems and conven- 


ient Safe-File protection for sales contracts and essential records. 


can help you visualize the vital facts of cus- 
tomer LA market activities and reduce time 
and effort expended in directing salesmen 
profitably. With this “Fact-Power” new models 
or lines can be established faster, territories ree 
aligned, and returning veterans brought into 
full production at the Rae possible cost. 

Our recently published 96-page brochure 
*Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” covers in valuable detail the methods 
used to generate “Fact-Power” within success- 
ful sales organizations. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy—or write to us. 








The “Fact-Power” built into new flat-opening expansible catalog 


binders is point-of-sale help for field organizations and customers. 
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315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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FEDERAL AID A GI CAN GET: 
BREAKDOWNS AND ABUSES 


Problem of Employers Who Pay Low Wage, Let U.S. Supply Rest 


$6,160 to $7,360 as maximum 
benefit. Troubles in getting 
home loans, college space 


Operation of the so-called GI Bill of 
Rights is developing some real troubles. 

Veterans’ privileges are being misused 
by some veterans or their relatives, by 
some employers and some people with 
things to sell. Questionable on-job training 
programs and fraudulent real estate deals 
are showing up. There is a growing feeling 
that some veterans will continue to pass 
up today’s jobs when they stand to get as 
much as five years’ living on a Govern- 
ment income that can go higher than a 
$7,000 total for that period. 

Then there is the storm of complaints 
from veterans all over the country about 
the way their benefits fail to work out in 
individual cases. Undermanned employ- 





—Wide World 


ment agencies offer few attractive jobs. 
Loans are easy to get only for those who 
have some money and so need them least. 
Colleges don’t have enough space. Red 
tape ties up dealings with the Veterans’ 
Administration. Major veterans’ organiza- 
tions quarrel with the Government about 
all these defects, then ask Congress for still 
more benefits, including a bonus that would 
add as much as $5,000 more to a veteran’s 
Government account. 

What really is happening can be 
seen by following some typical veterans 
through the field of choices offered by the 
Government today. 

Here is veteran John Smith, like one 
out of every three World War II veterans, 
he never had a real job. So he finds it 
hard to get good pay now. But his three 
years’ service, some of it overseas, quali- 
fies him for the limit in all Government 
monetary benefits. 

A year’s vacation on his 
Federal Readjustment AI- 

~ lowance of $20 a week for 

52 weeks might prove more 

attractive than any avail- 

able job. Smith could have 
$10,000 in the bank and 
still get his allowance. All 
he must do is report to the 
nearest Government em- 
ployment office, register for 

a job and wait ten days to 

two weeks for his first 

check. 

If pressed to take a job, 
Smith could always travel 
to another area. However, 
he would have to register 
with the Government em- 
pleyment office in his new 
location and probably wait 
five or six weeks for his ac- 
count to catch up with him. 

By taking a little trouble, 
John Smith thus could as- 
sure an income of $1,340, 
counting his $300 muster- 
ing-out pay, during his first 





Schooling could be his next resort. Due 
him is 48 months of Government-paid 
schooling, in the classroom, on the job, or 
through the mail. If he had his Ph.D., he 
still could take 48 months of schooling. 
He could get a degree in 36 months, which 
is equal to four “normal school years,” 
and then take 12 months of on-job train- 
ing with Government pay. A businessman- 
veteran not interested in school or job 
training might use his school eligibility to 
learn to fly, for instance. To follow Smith 
through his various alternatives: 

Suppose he enters college. He will 
draw $65 a month as a living allowance, 
$90 a month if he has dependents, and 
$500 during each “ordinary school year” 
for tuition and books, which become his 
personal property. 

He can go to any school, here or abroad, 
approved by the Veterans’ Administration. 
He can take a vacation of 30 days in each 





—vU. S. Army 


Gl RIGHT TO FREE MEDICAL CARE 
-. . the Congress provided all possible aids 


nue 


1. Y; 


Gl LOAN STARTED DIAPER SERVICE 
. .. the veteran has to be a good risk 


12 months out of service, 
whether he worked or not. 
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12-month period without interrupting his 
living-allowance checks. 

On-job training might interest him 
more. He could go to a technical school 
first, then enter a factory with an on-job 
training program. Or he could go to work 
there first. As long as he stays in a class- 
room he gets only the regular educational 
benefit of $65 or $90 a month plus tuition. 


<< 


Same 6ceR\ 


using veterans primarily to obtain cheap 
labor. Veterans’ Administration says only 
a few of the programs now training about 
56,000 veterans are frauds. Its only re- 
course in such cases is to stop the veter- 
an’s allowance, steer him to another job. 

Five years’ federal maintenance is 
what the unemployment pay and school- 
ing benefits available to veteran John 
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JOB ADVICE 
... Uncle Sam may help pay a beginner 


But if he combines classroom instruction 
with apprentice training on the job, or if 
he goes to work as a learner on a full-time 
basis, he gets whatever his employer pays 
him plus an allowance up to $65 qr $90 
a month. 

A factory owner, thus, can give jobs to 
veterans which offer them, say, $150 a 
month when their Government allowance 
is added in, where the employer himself 
feels he can’t afford to pay mere than 
$100 a month. A farmer could hire a 
veteran whose total pay might be $50 
a month from the farmer and $140 a 
month in all. 

From the veteran’s standpoint, it would 
work out like this: Suppose Smith entered 
an apprenticeship at $30 a week in a trade 
where a journeyman gets $60 a week. He 
would be entitled to his Government 
school benefit plus his pay for 48 months 
or until he started earning the journey- 
man’s rate. Thus, he would begin with 
approximately $185 a month if single, 
$210 if married. Like the nonveteran 
whose total pay would be about $120 a 
month, Smith would get only $30 a week 
from his employer. 

Employers are just beginning to realize 
the possibilities of this program. Wall 
Street firms have hired several hundred 
veterans learning the brokerage business at 
beginner’s pay plus Government allow- 
ances. One air line alone employs about 
2,000 veterans in training programs. 

Congress excluded no types of job, men- 
tioned no pay scales, and left approval of 
employers’ programs up to the States. So 
cases are turning up where employers are 
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Smith, or any other three-vear veteran, 
add up to. With the maximum tuition al- 
lowance of $2,000, that represents a total 
of $7,360 for a veteran with dependents, 
$6,160 for a single man. 

This 60 months’ guaranteed subsistence 
is just like money in the bank. A veteran 
can “spend” it in any number of ways or 
forego it entirely. Most veterans are sav- 
ing it as much as possible. The average 
veteran spends only six to eight weeks on 
unemployment-compensation rolls, appar- 
ently takes the first job that offers a liv- 
ing. But the Readjustment Allowance will 
stop in September, 1950. No educational 
benefits will be paid nine years after the 
official end of the war. This means they 
will be available through 1955, at least. 

Veteran in business. Here is what 
the veteran is offered in the way of busi- 
ness aids: 

Loans. The catch is that private lenders 
must be satisfied the veteran is a good risk. 
The Government guarantees only half the 
loan up to a maximum of $2,000 and pays 
the first year’s interest on the guaranteed 
part. Only about 7,300 veterans have been 
able to float business loans. But the guar- 
antee privilege is good for the next 10 
years, and application procedures recently 
have been liberalized. 

Preferences. Veterans rank after fed- 
eral and State agencies in surplus-property 
disposals, and Congress is considering a 
higher priority for them. They get the 
goods they have been able to find, which 
have turned out to be far below their de- 
mands, at the lowest price offered any 
trade level. 


If he fails. A veteran has his Readjust- 
ment Allowance to fall back on. The Gov- 
ernment will pay him enough to raise his 
net profits to $100 a month for any month 
during which they fall below that figure, up 
to the cumulative maximum of $1,040 he 
can get through this benefit. 

A veteran who wants to farm can 
draw a Readjustment Allowance just as 
if he were unemployed, up to the time of 
his first crop. After his first crop comes in, 
if he shows a net gain from his farm of 
less than $100 a month, he can collect 
enough to make up the difference from 
whatever amount of allowance he has 
coming. 

Prospective veteran farmers get special 
treatment from Congress. For one thing, 
a veteran starting out might qualify for an 
on-job training allowance. At the same 
time, he might get Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to guarantee up to $4,000 on a Joan 
that could run for 40 years and be used to 
build new buildings on the farm or for 
“working capital” purposes. Then ke could 
turn to the Farm Security Administration, 
which offers him loans to buy a farm or 
purchase farm equipment, with the farm 
or equipment and his own character as the 
only security required. 

A home-buying veteran may get a 
Government guarantee of $4,000 on half of 
a loan to buy an existing house. The Gov- 
ernment will pay 4 per cent interest on its 
guarantee the first vear. If a veteran builds 
a new house, he can use loan money to pay 
for the lot too. under new rules. And he 
is entitled to the highest priority on 
materials for a house in which he intends 
to live. 

Biggest catch in the home-loan program 
is that Government appraisers use con- 
servative valuations, and this often pre- 
vents a veteran from buying an existing 
house, in today’s. market. 

If housing stays tight, contractors may 
try to use a veteran’s priority to get 
houses built, then, by agreement with the 
veteran, sell the house to a nonveteran at 
a higher price. There are persistent reports 
that vetefans’ loan and priority privileges 
are being used to take a profit. But the 
risk of Government prosecution is always 
in the background. 

The veteran with no special needs 
still stands to benefit from his rights. He 
will have his educational, readjustment 
and loan benefits available for some time 
in case of trouble. He also can count on 
free medical care if he gets sick, preference 
in Government employment, a pension if 
he becomes disabled. Pension money has 
no effect on a veteran’s right to other aids. 
Cheap insurance is another privilege of- 
fered to all veterans, and, as a future pos- 
sible asset, they can always hope for a 
bonus. The amended GI Bill of Rights re- 
moves the stipulation that money received 
from other benefits will be deducted from 
future federal bonuses. 
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PUSHING FARM INCOME HIGHER 


Government Offer of Year's Top Price for Wheat If Delivered Now 


Pressure for ‘parity’ rise. 
Assurance of continued 
prosperity for agriculture 


The income tax, strange as it may seem, 
is being blamed, in part, for the world 
food shortage. That tax enters the picture 
because the income of many farmers, at 
last, is at a point where surtax rates hit 
rather hard. Here is the connection: 

Grain has not been moving to market 
from U.S. farms. Slow movement is as- 
cribed, in part, to expectation of higher 
prices to come. In further part, it is as- 
eribed to a feeling among farmers that 
marketing now will just add to 1946 tax- 
able income, when 1947 income and in- 
come taxes both might be lower. 

To overcome this resistance and to get 
wheat now, the Government is offering 
to take wheat for delivery before July 1, 
and then to let the farmer name any date 
between now and March 31, 1947, for re- 
cording the actual sale. Thus, the farmer 
is assured the highest price available be- 
tween now and next April 1, if he guesses 
right. By waiting until 1947 to name his 
date for the actual sale, he can take ad- 
vantage of any tax concessions that are 
given later on 1947 incomes. 

“Parity’”’ pressure. Along with income 
tax worries, farm prices and income are 
back again now as a center of farmer in- 
terest. The question is whether city work- 
ers, with their new wage increases, are get- 
ting the jump on farmers. 

One answer is to push farm prices 
higher. This would be done by including 
farm wages, both for hired hands and for 
working members of the farm family, in 
the parity base to which farm prices are 
tied. Parity price is a price for a farm 
commodity that would assure the same 
purchasing power for that commodity, ex- 
pressed in terms of things farmers buy, as 
that commodity provided in the five years 
from 1909 to 1914. The proposed action 
would not necessarily involve an increase 
in the wages paid to farm workers, but it 
would mean an increase of possibly 20 per 
cent in the prices paid to farmers. 

This proposal has been approved by 
the House in the past, and now has 
won the assent of the Senate. The Ad- 
ministration has opposed it as inflation- 
ary, however, and the President has said 
he would veto it. 

Assurance of prosperity. Whether or 
not this new parity is adopted, U.S. 
farmers can expect continued high in- 
comes. Prices received by them are higher 
today than at any time since World War 
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I. Farm prices now are more than double 
those of August, 1939, just before the start 
of World War II. 

Prices paid out by farmers, on the other 
hand, are only about half again as big as 
they were in 1939. These include taxes 
and interest, as well as the cost of things 
they buy. In other words, leaving out farm 
wages, the prices that farmers pay out for 
goods and services have gone up less than 
half as much as the prices they receive. 

At the same time, the farmers are sell- 
ing more goods. Their cash income of 
around $21,000,000,000 for this year will 
be $12,300,000,000 more than in 1939. 

Prices paid to farmers. Increases in 
farm prices and in the amount of money 
made from farming are partly hidden from 
consumers by subsidies. It can be seen more 
readily, therefore, in some representative 
prices paid to farmers for their produce. 

Wheat is selling now for almost double 
its prewar price. The farmer, on an aver- 
age, gets $1.58 a bushel, compared with 
84 cents before the war. The proposed new 


parity, however, would set a price of 
$2.10, exactly 24% times the prewar price. 
Hogs on the hoof sold at 8 cents a 
pound before the war. Another 6 cents has 
been added to the farmer’s price since 
then, and the new parity would pile 3 
cents more on top of that. 
Beef cattle are selling already at nearly 
twice the prewar price of 7 cents a pound. 
Cotton brings the farmer more than dou- 
ble what he got before the war, with the 
prospect of a new “parity” nearly three 
times the average price for 1935-1939. The 
March price of nearly 23 cents a pound 
compares with 10 cents before the war, 
and with a new “parity” of 29 cents. 
Still higher prices are in prospect for 
the farmer. Without the new parity, 
they will come gradually, item by item. 
With the new “parity,” farmers’ prices are 
expected to rise generally. Given good 
crops, therefore, farmers hope for booming 
incomes in 1946 and 1947. And farmers, 
like businessmen, will continue to weigh 
the income tax in their calculations. 


Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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End of Utility 


Combines: 


Green Light to Reorganize 


The Supreme Court's ‘Death Sentence’ Decision 
That Confines a Holding Company to Single Area 


Interest. of Congress in 
question of tax exemption 
for publicly owned systems 


The end of the far-flung system of pub- 
lic-utility holding cempanies, erected in the 
1920s and ordered destroyed by the Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935, now is in sight. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
received the green light to proceed in 
breaking up holding-company systems 
when the Supreme Court declared the 
“death sentence” provision of the Act to 
be constitutional. 

This decision involved the North Ameri- 
can Co., a system that operates electric- 
power and gas companies, railroads, coal 
mines, and amusement parks in 17 States 
and the District of Columbia. Total assets 
of the system exceed $2,300,000,000. SEC 
ordered this firm to confine its activities to 
the Union Electric Co. system in Missouri, 
and to dispose of its other properties, 

The company contested the order on the 
ground that the death sentence was uncon- 
stitutional, that ownership of stock in 
other companies was not commerce, and 
that North American was being deprived 
of property without fair eompensation. As- 
sociate Justice Frank Murphy, writing for 
a unanimous Court, overruled the com- 
pany on all counts. Thus ends a 10-year 
striggle between the Federal Government 
and the utility industry that was a high- 
light of the New Deal. 

That struggle brought prominence to the 
late Wendell L. Willkie, who, as head of 
Commonwealth and Southern Corp., 
fought the industry’s early battles and 
coined the term, “death sentence.” The 
struggle also disqualified three members of 
the Court from sitting in the case. Jus- 
tices Robert H. Jackson, Stanley F. Reed 
and William O. Douglas had been active on 
behalf of the Government before their ap- 
pointments to the Court. 

Reorganization moves. Actually, the 
decision came in the nature of a_post- 
script. The campaign against the utility 
industry was won by 1940, and since that 
time most holding-company systems have 
begun to reorganize. Before the decision, 
North American itself had disposed of 
holdings in the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., and had filed a reorganization plan 
for Union Electric. 

Latest SEC reports show that among 
the 54 registered holding companies, 342 
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subsidiaries, with assets of $4,347,000,000, 
have been separated from the parent con- 
cerns. Voluntary simplification plans have 
been filed in 146 cases, and 56 of these 
plans have been approved. In addition, 
SEC has ordered holding companies to 
dispose of interests in 147 subsidiary com- 
panies with assets totaling $4,352,000,000. 

Financial strength of the utility in- 
dustry is reported by SEC to be unim- 
paired by the death sentence. The agency 
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notes a ready market for stocks of sub- 
sidiaries and a strong investment demand 
for opevating-utility shares. SEC often ap- 
proves death-sentence plans that do not 
involve security sales, such as exchanges 
of stock, the distribution of subsidiary 
stocks to stockholders in holding com- 
panies, .and_ subscription warrants for 
stocks in holding-company portfolios. 

The Supreme Court decision took note 
of these practices in refusing to uphold 
North American’s contention that the SEC 
order involved a vast destruction of values. 
The opinion pointed out that any reor- 
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ganization plan must be approved by both 
SEC and an enforcing court, and that 
there are safeguards against dumping of 
stocks. However, the Court held that even 
if valuable interests were affected, that 
condition alone would be insufficient to 
render reorganization plans invalid. 

The authority of SEC to break up hold- 
ing-company systems, and the power of 
Congress to regulate any industry that af- 
fects the nation’s economic welfare is es- 
tablished by the decision, but still before 
the Court are two cases involving SEC 
administrative policies. In one case, SEC’s 
authority to confine holding-company sys- 
tems to one geographical area is chal- 
lenged, and in the other case, SEC is at- 
tacked for ignoring the rights of sub- 
sidiary holding companies in ordering a 
breakup of the top holding company. 

Public-utility policy, however, con- 
tinues to be an issue before Congress, but 
attention has shifted from the 
activities of private-utility 
combinations to the trend 
toward publicly owned power 
systems. This issue first was 
raised by Representative Bor- 
en (Dem.), of Oklahoma, who 
now heads a committee that 
is investigating SEC admini- 
stration of the Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

The Oklahoma Representa- 
tive charges that, in breaking 
up holding-company systems, 
operating companies often are 
sold to municipalities and 
other public bodies at prices 
that reflect tax exemptions. 
The question of tax exemption 
for municipally owned utilities 
also will be carefully studied 
by tax committees in Con- 
gress. 

Private-utility operators now 
are insisting that municipally 
owned systems should pay 
taxes at comparable rates. The 
contention is made that pri- 
vate utilities are placed at a 
competitive disadvantage when 
they are taxed and publicly 
owned systems are untaxed. 
“yardstick” that the 

' late President Roosevelt pro- 
posed to compare rates of public and 
private systems also is claimed to be 
an unfair measuring rod because of dif- 
fering tax burdens. 

The Supreme Court already has indi- 
cated that if Congress should decide to tax 
municipally owned utilities it would not 
interfere. A federal tax on mineral water 
bottled by New York State has been up- 
held. The Court thus has written the final 
chapter in policy toward private utilities 
and appears to have pointed the way for 
a possible new policy toward publicly 
owned utilities. 
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Jor TWO GENERATIONS, ‘‘Standard of 
the World”’ has defined Cadillac’s unique 
position in the automotive world. To own 
a Cadillac has long been the cherished 
ambition of motorists everywhere. 


Today, there is greater reason than ever 
for that desire. For Cadillac—outstanding, 
always, for higher quality—has lengthened 
its leadership during the past four years— 
improved even more in war than in peace! 
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The Cadillac V-type engine and the Hydra- 
Matic transmission were built throughout 
the war to power America’s light tanks 
and other motorized weapons. Thus, 
progress went steadily ahead. 

On the battlefields of the world, they 


were steadily improved to meet demands 
which never before had been made of 
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any units employed in a passenger car. 


We urge that you take the wheel of a new 
Cadillac at your first opportunity. For 
power, smoothness and general all-around 
performance, you have never before expe- 
rienced anything comparable. Here is an 
entirely new ‘‘Standard of the World’’— 
from all standpoints. 
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Aluminum and magnesium painted in 
gay and gaudy colors can add consider- 
ably tothe gala appearance of Merry-Go- 
Rounds in a post-war world. By light- 
ening construction, these alloys can de- 
crease the cost of operation. 
Aluminum and magnesium are 
due to play a prominent role in 
the fabrication of many new 
-s products that you will see. Our 
_*. Engineering staff will be glad to dis- 
; cuss with you the many sales and cost- 
cutting features of these light alloys in 
relation to your own products. 
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ENIGMA OF GERMANY’‘S FUTURE: 
OUTLOOK FOR A DEPRESSION 


Predictions That Four-Year Economic Plan for Reich Will Fail 


Cost to Europe, Britain and 
U.S. if crack-up results 
from occupation policies 


A crack-up is threatening in U. S. plans 
for running Germany. This crack-up, if it 
does come, will result from the effort to 
convert Germany to a dominantly rural 
tvpe of economic system. The decision to 
do this conversion job was made at Pots- 
dam last August by President Truman, 
"rime Minister Attlee and Generalissimo 
Stalin, 

The trouble is that, without German 
industry in operation, much of Europe is 
finding itself unable to get back on its 
feet. French industry is suffering for lack 
of coal from the Ruhr, and complaining 
bitterly about it. Italy is stagnant without 
German coal, but cannot complain very 
effectively. The Swiss have closed a deal 
with Poland for Silesian coal, to make up 
for that which usually came from the 
Ruhr. Most of Eastern Europe is stranded 
without German textiles, chemicals, and 
machinery. Sweden is looking anxiously 
for a market for the 10,000,000 tons of 
high-grade iron ore she formerly shipped 
to Germany. British industry, needing an 
export volume 50 per cent above prewar 
levels, is worried by the lack of German 
markets. And the United States, instead 
of exacting reparations from Germany, 
now faces the ironic prospect of, in effect, 
paying reparations to Germany. 

Out of this situation is coming the offi- 
cial suggestion that the whole concept for 
dealing with postwar Germany may have 
to be revised. Influential Britons are say- 
ing openly that the Potsdam plan to 
destroy German industry will not work. 
The Russians, undisturbed by economic 
distress in Western Germany, are going 
ahead with their own plans in Eastern 
Germany as well as throughout the Rus- 
sian sphere of influence in Eastern Eu- 
rope. In some parts of Eastern Europe, 
such as Czechoslovakia, strenuous efforts 
are under way to repair war damage and 
achieve economic recovery. 

In what follows there is the analysis of 
un important American official showing 
why the agreement entered into by Presi- 
dent Truman only a few months ago ac- 
tually may fail in practice. 

At Potsdam, an agreement was made 
to exact from Germany the kind of repara- 
tions that presumably would remove her 
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military power forever. Germany was to 
be stripped not only of aircraft, shipping, 
and munitions plants, but also of all other 
industrial capacity not clearly needed for 
peace. Plants were to be earmarked for re- 
moval by February 2. Removal was to be 
completed by the victorious. Allies within 
two years. 

February 2 has come and gone. Few 
plants have been either earmarked or re- 
moved, except by the Russians from their 
zone. The Russians still are waiting for 
their 25 per cent of the plants and equip- 
ment from the U.S., French, and British 
zones, and the other Allies are waiting for 
their shares. They are waiting because the 
four-power Allied Control Authority in 
Berlin had to decide first how much indus- 
try Germany could keep, before deciding 
what could be moved. This decision was 
made public only last week, after months 
of four-power planning and debating. 

Four-year plan. What this latest 
Allied interpretation of the Potsdam 
Agreement provides is a four-year eco- 


nomic plan for Germany. Here is the plan: 

Over all, German industry is to be 
reduced by 1949 to half of its prewar size. 
The accompanying chart summarizes this 
planned decline for Germany. War indus- 
tries, as such, are to be wholly eliminated. 
Certain other major industries, vital in 
war, also are to go. The list includes syn- 
thetic petroleum, rubber and ammonia, 
ball bearings, aluminum, magnesium, and 
certain kinds of heavy machinery and 
chemicals. Most remaining industries are 
to be reduced drastically. 

Steel is to be reduced in capacity from 
a prewar 23,000,000 tons to a maximum of 
7,500,000 tons, a cut of 67 per cent. Not 
more than 5,800,000 tons of this capacity 
may be used, however, without express 
permission of the Allied Control Council. 
These figures represent a compromise be- 
tween British insistence on preserving some 
of the German steel industry for Europe, 
and Soviet-American insistence on cutting 
to and into the bone. 

Heavy machinery, output of the me- 
chanical-engineering industries, is to be re- 
duced two thirds. 

Machine tools may be produced from 
only 11.4 per cent of the 1938 capacity of 
that industry. 

Automotive industry may retain enough 
capacity to produce 40,000 atitos, 40,000 
light trucks, 44,000 light tractors, and 
10,000 low-powered motorcycles—all told, 
an output roughly half of prewar figures. 

Dynamos and other big electrical ma- 
chinery are to come from an electrical-en- 
gineering industry cut to half its prewar size. 

Electric power faces a cut in installed 
capacity to 60 per cent of the prewar level. 

Chemical industries, key to much of 
Germany’s prewar strength, are to be 
slashed to 45 per cent of prewar capacity. 

For a few industries, however, no re- 
ductions are ordered. No Allied ceilings are 
to be imposed, at least for the present, on 
the output of coal, potash, textiles, paper, 
glass, ceramics, bicycles, shoes, and build- 
ing materials. It is from these industries 
that Germany is expected to produce the 
export surplus to pay for needed imports. 

Here enters, however, the analysis re- 
ferred to in which American economists 
serving the U.S. Government come up 
with a report not likely to be published 
as an official Government document. What 
these economists see is this: 

The new plan depends for its success 
upon official assumptions as to population, 
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exports, and a centralized administration 
of Germany. If German population by 
1949 turns out to be higher than the 
planners assumed, the plan will break 
down. If Germany is unable to sell abroad 
the volume of exports hoped for, the plan 
will fail. If the Allies are unable to de- 
velop a centralized administration by 1949, 
capable of treating Germany as one eco- 
nomic unit, the plan will collapse. 

Population of Germany by 1949 of- 
ficially is expected to be 66,500,000. This 
is a guess, not a census. There is equal 
reason to suppose that population will be 
at or near the prewar level of 70,000,000 
by 1949, once several million Germans 
have been repatriated from Eastern Eu- 
rope and the last of the displaced Euro- 
peans now in Germany have been re- 
turned, if willing, to their native lands. 
If Germany’s population does turn out to 
be as much as 70,000,000 by 1949, Ger- 
many then would need far more food, 
either imported or grown at home. 

Land for producing food in Germany, 
however, already has been cut 25 per cent 
below the prewar acreage. This cut was 
made at Potsdam, when Russia gave 
Poland a large chunk of Eastern Germany 
to make up for the slice of Eastern Poland 
taken into Russia. Even before this, Ger- 
many never grew enough food for her own 
needs. Normally, 35 per cent of German 
imports were food. 

Prospects that the Germans can grow 
more food themselves are not promising. 
Crop-yield increases will be difficult for 
farmers who already use 11 times as much 
fertilizer per acre as do farmers in the 
U.S., and three times as much as farmers 
in neighboring France. But now, and for 
some time to come, fertilizer will be short 
in Germany. Few believe that German 
farmers can overcome a 25 per cent cut in 
acreage by greatly increased yields per acre. 

Increased imports, therefore, are to be 
necessary if the four-year plan is to work. 
As it stands, the plan assumes that about 
half of Germany’s postwar imports will 
be foodstuffs. Currently, more than half 
of the imports into U.S. and British oc- 
cupation zones are of food. At that, Ger- 
man rations as of April 1 had to be re- 
duced from 1,550 to 1,275 calories a day, 
or about half an adequate diet. 

Payment for the imports is now coming 
out of U.S. and British pockets, rather 
than German. Cost to the U.S. this year 
will total around $200,000,000; to the 
British, about $250,000,000. The hope is 
that German exports ultimately will repay 
these bills, and finance all future German 
imports. 

Heavy exports of coal, textiles, potash, 
and ceramics are needed if Germany is to 
finance her indispensable imports. The 
four-year plan calls for textile exports of 
133,000 tons by 1949, against a prewar 
level of 40,000 tons, and coal exports of 
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45,000,000 tons, compared with 31,000,000 
before the war. But heavy German textile 
exports in 1949 are likely to run into stiff 
competition with British, French, and U.S. 
textiles. German coal, in 1949, faces re- 
vived British exports, Poland’s new coal 
potential, and an uncertain demand for 
coal in a Europe not back to normal in- 
dustrial activity. 

If German exports fail to equal the 
planned goal, however, Germany must 
either starve or look to the Allies to sub- 
sidize the necessary imports. Presumably 
the U.S. and Britain, at least, would not 
let Germany starve. The U.S. then, in ef- 
fect, would be paying reparations to Ger- 
many. 

Cost to the U.S. of a collapse of the new 
four-year plan for Germany would thus be 
heavy, but, as these American economists 
see it, the cost to Europe would be heavier. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S SHIFT FROM DESTROYED INDUSTRIES TO PRODUCTION 
. -. Eastern Europe is recovering with effort 


Plant removals from Germany for 
reparations, it is estimated, actually will 
reduce Europe’s over-all productive ca- 
pacity for a number of years. This is in 
part because plants will be out of produc- 
tion for months or years, in part because 
installation of blast furnaces and rolling 
mills requires costly fixed facilities and 
scarce skilled labor. And these plant re- 
movals come at a time when Europe is 
most in need of an outpouring of produc- 
tion to repair the damage of war. 

Economic ties in Europe likewise are 
disrupted by the plan for Germany. As the 
industrial heart of prewar Europe, German 
coal, steel, machinery, and _ transport 
dominated European production and trade. 
Certain natural advantages, such as Ger- 
man coal close to German steel, German 
waterways branching out from the hub 
of Europe, plus a high level of industrial 
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skill, contributed heavily to economic 
efficiency. It will take time to make new 
economic arrangements in Europe, and to 
find an economic pattern as effective as 
the old one. 

What the new plan for Germany all 
adds up to as these American economists 
see it, is planned unemployment and de- 
pression for a generation in Germany and 
much of Europe. Politically, the econo- 
mists see Russia as the only gainer. Fail- 
ure of the Western Allies to work out an 
effective plan for Germany, in part because 
Russia insists on a tough policy for Ger- 
many, simply means that the Allied zones 
in Germany will grow weaker as the Rus- 
sian zone grows more Russian. 

Realization of this whole situation by 
U.S. and British officials thus is likely to 
lead before long to quiet pressure for revi- 
sion of the Potsdam Agreement. 
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GERMANY’S SHIFT FROM PREWAR INDUSTRY TO POSTWAR AGRICULTURE 


. .. did the Potsdam planners assume too much? 
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Seeds of War in Middle East: 
Tensions Along Our New Frontier 


U.S. as a Rival for Oil Concessions, Air Routes, Bases, Influence 


American involvemeni in 
Iran, Arabia, Palestine 
and the Mediterranean 


This country’s eastern defensive frontier 
now has been pushed beyond the Eu- 
phrates River and the Persian Gulf. That 
frontier for many years was considered to 
be the Atlantic Coast and the western 
portion of the Atlantic Ocean. Then, with 
the recent war in Europe, it was recog- 
nized as extending to the Rhine. Now 
it reaches eastward to take in the whole 
Middle East, and almost meets the new 
U.S. western frontier in China. 

Russian troop movements in a faraway 
country such as Iran once would have re- 
ceived little attention in the United States. 
Now, they are a subject of major con- 
cern, and even were the cause of a se- 
rious war scare. Places such as Baghdad, 
Jerusalem, Cairo and Mount Ararat, that 
were prominent in ancient times, come into 
the current news as centers of a region in 
which the United States is playing an ac- 
tive part. That region, known as the cra- 
dle of civilization, now is seen as the pos- 
sible cradle of World War III. 

The U. S. interest in the Middle East- 
ern zone is revealed by a whole series of 
moves, of which the strong U.S. stand on 
the Iranian case before the United Na- 
tions Security Council is only one. Ameri- 
can firms, with the backing of their Gov- 
ernment, are developing a big new oil field 
in Saudi Arabia. American observers 
helped to supervise an election in Greece. 
Americans are included on a commission 
that is surveying the question of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. Arrangements 
are being made for American air routes 
and American air bases in Middle Eastern 
countries. The battleship Missouri is cruis- 
ing in Eastern Mediterranean waters. 

Officials deny, however, that oil con- 
cessions, air routes, and military bases are 
the main objectives of the United States 
in the Middle East. The overriding aim, 
voiced by President Truman in his Army 
Day speech, is to safeguard the world’s 
peace by preventing trouble in this 
region, which has become the crossroads 
of the world. 

Danger of war in the Middle East, as 
the accompanying map shows, centers 
around the struggle of the great powers for 
dominance in that region. The U.S. is the 
newest contestant in a game of power 
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politics in which Britain, Russia and 
France long have held the principal hands. 
In that game, rivalry among the great 
powers assumes several forms. 

Rivalry for oil, essential to both mod- 
ern industry and modern war, grows out 
of the fact that the Middle East has some 
of the richest oil fields in the world. Oil 
wells in Iran controlled by Britain yielded 
122,000,000 barrels of crude oil in 1945. 
Those of Saudi Arabia and Bahrein Island, 
operated by U.S. firms, yielded 64,000,000 
barrels, while oil wells in Iraq, operated 
jointly by U.S., British, French and Dutch 
firms, yielded 28,000,000 barrels. Just to 
the north are Russia’s oil fields in the 
Caucasus. 

Britain, lacking oil in her home islands, 
depends on Middle Eastern oil to supply 
her Navy. The U.S. is turning to Middle 
Eastern oil in order to avoid using up sup- 


plies at home too rapidly. Russia wants to 


develop oil fields south of her border, 
partly to increase her own supply and 
partly to keep other powers from ventur- 
ing too close. 

At issue now is the question of develop- 
ment of Iran’s remaining oil lands. Russia 
and Iran have signed an agreement, sub- 
‘ject to approval of the Iranian Parliament, 
under which a joint Soviet-Iranian oil 
company will develop the oil of Northern 
Iran. Meanwhile, American and British oil 





firms are seeking concessions in Southern 
Iran, to the east of the one already con- 
trolled by Britain. 

Rivalry for bases in the Middle East 
grows partly out of the need for protect- 
ing oil resources and partly out of the 
strategic location of the area. Here, again, 
the U.S. is the newcomer. This country 
enjoys military rights to an airfield at 
Dhahran, in Saudi Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf, and has at least temporary use of an 
air base at Cairo by consent of Britain and 
Egypt. U.S. forces also are permitted to 
use the British airfields at Habbaniya, 
near Baghdad; at Abadan, near the port 
of Basra on the Persian Gulf; and at 
Karachi, on the coast of India. With these, 
the U.S. has access to a network of air 
bases that could be of great strategic value 
in the event of trouble. 

Britain, long the No. 1 power in this 
region, finds that her present problem is 
not to get more bases, but to hold those 
she now has. She rests her strength on the 
Suez Canal, her naval base at Alexandria, 
and her possession of the island of Cyprus 
nearby, as well as on her air bases. How- 
ever, her problem is made difficult by the 
fact that the Arab nations are urging that 
all foreign troops be removed. 

The third of the three great powers, 
Russia, has no bases in the Middle East 
outside her own borders, but is out to get 
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SUEZ: FISHING CRAFT AND WARSHIPS 
... the U. S. entered the game of power politics 
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some. She is asking for a Wyse on the Dar- 
danelles, a port or base ine Dodecanese 
Islands, and trusteeships 1 ritrea and 
Tripolitania. Russian leadeM@ say they 
want to protect their Black S@life line 
and their Caucasian oil wells. . 

U.S. desire for Middle Eastern seS 
is receiving warm support from the B 
ish, who feel that the presence of U.S. 
forces strengthens their own position there. 
But Britain is firmly opposing the Rus- 
sian requests, which she regards as a threat 
to‘her own life line to the East. 

Rivalry for air routes. Other maneu- 
vering in the Middle East zone centers 
around communication lines, and_ espe- 
cially commercial air routes. Before the 
war, air routes across this region were 
operated by Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Germany. Now the U.S. seeks 
similar privileges. 

Rivalry for influence. Over and _ be- 
yond.the competition for particular ad- 
vantages is the struggle to influence the 
various governments. U.S. influence is 
dominant in Saudi Arabia. British influ- 
ence is strong in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, 
Trans-Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Greece, 
although in Greece it is being challenged 
by Russia. All three big powers are trying 
to influence Iran and Turkey. 

Thus, the Middle East, as the scene of 
rivalry for oil, for bases, for air routes 
and for influence, is regarded as one of the 
world’s worst danger spots, where trouble 
is likely to recur-at any time. And, since 
the Middle East now is definitely a zone 
of interest on the U.S. frontier, this coun- 
try is certain to be involved if any trouble 
breaks out there. 

Job for U.N.? It is to prevent inter- 
national rivalry in the Middle East from 
causing a new war that officials now are 
giving thought to ways of harmonizing 
the big powers’ conflicting aims. Proposals 
are taking shape that would seek to elimi- 
nate the competition for Middle East 
resources and make certain that those re- 
sources are used, first of all, to raise the 
standard of living of the people living 
there. President Truman says that the 
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U.S. will do her part to bring this about. 

One such proposal would set up an in- 
ternational agency to allocate the oil re- 
sources of Iran so that each of the big 
powers would get a stated share. (See page 
34.) Along the same line is the recom- 
mendation of Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, an 
American citizen, who supervised "the 
finances of Iran from 1922 to 1927 and 
from 1943 to 1945. He says that the Iranian 
people are incapable of governing them- 
selves and advocates an “American-Soviet- 
British guardianship.” 

The present prospect is that this whole 
problem of Middle East resources will be 
among the first to be laid before the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations when it meets in May. 

A stumbling block to elimination of 
military rivalry in the Middle East, how- 
ever, may be the unwillingness of the big 
powers to adopt any common approach 
to that question. The U.S., for example, 
favors internationalizing of the Dar- 
danelles, but Russians retort that the U.S., 
to be really consistent, also should consent 
to internationalizing the Panama Canal 
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and the islands in the Pacific. This diver- 
gence of viewpoint makes it unlikely that 
the Middle East can be stabilized in a 
military way until there is agreement 
among the big powers for the control of 
bases and strategic points around the 
world. 

The outlook, then, is that lessening 
of tension over Iran will not immediately 
break the deadlock between Russia and 
the Western powers over Russia’s de- 
mands for a base on the Dardanelles and 
for trusteeships on the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. Prolongation of that dea !- 
lock may cause the Paris peace conference, 
presently scheduled for May 1, to be 
postponed. 

But one thing is clear. This country, 
with her new frontier beyond the Persian 
Gulf, now has become a party to all 
Middle Eastern questions and has a direct 
interest in working out a program that 
will keep that region from becoming the 
cradle of another world war. Such a pro- 
gram, officials hold, will be a big contri- 
bution to the security of the United 
States. 
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FUTURE OF BASES TO THE SOUTH: 
PROBLEMS IN U.S. WITHDRAWAL | 


Rapid Evacuation of Sites That Were Used in Guarding the Atlantic 


Plans of nations to keep 
some airfields and naval 
facilities ready for use 


The U.S. is rapidly pulling out of the 
bases that it developed and used in Latin 
America during the war. It has vacated 
or is in process of vacating’ more tha half 
of these sites from which war was waged 
against Axis submarines and from which 
the vital Panama Canal was defended. 

Communists, both in Latin America 
and in Moscow, have criticized the U.S. 
for staying in some of these bases after 
the end of the fighting. They have in- 
ferred a parallel between our forces in 
Latin America and Soviet troops in Iran. 
But officials say the U.S. bases are being 
vacated methodically and in line with 
agreements under which they were used. 

The prime concern now is whether these 
bases, which cost several hundred million 
dollars of U.S. money, will be maintained 
in condition for use, in case war again 
threatens this Hemisphere. 

Navy bases in sovereign Latin-Ameri- 
can territory stretch from the north coast 
of Cuba to Peru and to the southern part 
of Brazil. The Navy already has with- 
drawn from 27 of them. It is now giving up 
those in Corinto, Nicaragua; San Julian, 
Cuba, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. It is still 
using its important and costly base in 
Ecuador’s Galapagos Islands. 

Army bases in Latin-American national 
territory are scattered from Guatemala on 
the north to Peru and the Brazilian coast 
on the south. In Latin-American repub- 
lics other than Panama, the Army has 
withdrawn from nine bases and is still 
using 14. Next month it will move out of 
its big airfield at San Antonio de los Banos, 
the last base in Cuba that it is now using. 

Still used, and probably to continue in 
use for several months, are the Army Air 
Transport Command’s nine bases in Bra- 
zil. These are links in the South Atlantic 
air route from the U.S. to the armies of oc- 
cupation in Europe. War Department plans 
call for discontinuing service on this route 
as soon as possible, because it is longer 
than the North Atlantic routes. But, until 
suitable ATC operating rights in Iceland 
and the Azores can be obtained, it is felt 
that this route should be maintained. 

The Republic of Panama is a special 
case. Under a long-standing treaty, the 
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U.S. has the right to use Panamanian ter- 
ritory when necessary to protect the Re- 
public and the Canal Zone. Under this 
treaty, the U.S., at the height of the war, 
was using nearly 100 tracts of Panamanian 
land for defense purposes. These tracts 
ranged in size from small, antiaircraft-gun 
positions to big airfields like those at Rio 
Hato and Aguadulce. The Army has now 
abandoned about half of these sites and is 
preparing to give up most of the others. 
The use of large airfields considered neces- 
sary to the permanent defensive system 
may be the subject of negotiations later. 

Withdrawal of forces from the other 
Army bases in Latin America that are still 


threatened to wipe out Allied shipping, to 
cut off tin, oil and other war materials, and 
to isolate our military and naval bases. 

A few bases had been established in 
1940 to supplement existing installations 
in the area. As the submarine menace in- 
creased, additional air and sea bases were 
hurriedly established, with the consent of 
Latin-American countries. When patrol 
planes and surface craft became more 
plentiful, they crisscrossed Latin-American 
waters and finally made shipping safe. 

Panama Canal protection was vital to 
success of the U. S. in its global war. The 
Canal was the only fast route for moving 
large bodies of troops and ships between 





BORROWED BRAZILIAN BASE 
. « - Communists received a methodical rebuttal 


in use is expected within a few months. 
These are at San Jose, Guatemala, and on 
Seymour Island, in the Galapagos group. 

Another war, it is expected, would 
produce a need for use of many of the 
bases now being abandoned. An indication 
of their possible uses in a future war is 
apparent frem their usage in World War IT. 

Submarines infested Latin-American 
waters from the outset of war until well 
into 1944. German and Italian U-boats in 
the South Atlantic, Caribbean Sea and 
Gulf of Mexico sometimes totaled well over 
a score. At the peak, they averaged more 
than one sinking daily in this area. They 


the major theaters. A Nazi or Japanese 
sneak raid, which would blow up the locks 
and put the Canal out of service, was 
feared constantly early in the war. 
Increasing the bases and patrol craft 
reduced this threat in the Atlantic side; 
but, on the Pacific side, the danger loomed 
large. In the minds of U. S. naval and 
military leaders was the constant fear that 
the Japanese might send an airplane car- 
rier into the area and launch a disabling 
attack on the Canal. Scarcity of islands 
prevented building a ring of protecting 
bases such as on the Atlantic side. 
Ecuador then agreed to let the U. S. 
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build Army and Navy bases on.the Gala- 
pagos Islands, 970 miles southwest of the 
Canal. Guatemala opened her airfield at 
Guatemala City to occupation and expan- 
sion, and permitted construction ofan air 
hase at San Jose, on the Pacific Coast. 
Ecuador and Peru allowed the U. S. to 
ustall Army and Navy bases at Salinas 
and Talara, respectively. U. S. planes, op- 
erating from these mainland bases to the 
Galapagos and return, soon were patrolling 
the western approaches to the Canal in 
conjunction with surface ships. Military 
and naval anxiety then subsided. 

Supply routes essential to success in 
the other Hemisphere were made possible 
hy our bases in the Caribbean area and 
along the east coast of South America. 
Transport planes flying on this route and 
acress the South Atlantic carried supplies 
that helped’ the British to hold off Mar- 
shal Rommel before Alexandria. Later 
these planes rushed supplies and personnel 
to U.S. forces in the North African, Euro- 
pean, Middle Eastern, Persian Gulf, 
China-Burma-India and Southwest Pacific 
theaters of operations. Fighter planes, des- 
»erately needed to combat the Luftwaffe, 
flew this route to North Africa and Eu- 
rope, with a fueling stop at Ascension 
Island, between South America and Africa. 
The greatest air line in the world was op- 
erating through these Caribbean and South 
\merican bases at a time when submarine 
wolf packs were taking a heavy toll in the 
North Atlantic. 

In another war, atomic bombs, rockets 
and extra-long-range bombing _ planes 
would play major roles. The detailed pat- 
tern of that war, if it comes, is not yet 
clear. The need for air and sea bases in 
Latin America might be smaller then than 
it was in World War II. The U.S. will still 
have its permanent installations in U.S. 
controlled territory at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
it Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and the 
Canal Zone, and on the sites leased for 99 
years from the British under the over-age 
destroyer deal. But it is expected that, ad- 
ditionally, some of the Latin-American 
bases now being vacated would be needed. 

Future status of these bases is there- 
fore a matter of U.S. concern. 

Brazilian bases have been controlled 
and used jointly by Brazilian and U. S. 
units ever since they were established. 
Brazilian personnel has been undergoing 
operation and maintenance training. When 
U.S. forces withdraw from that’area, Bra- 
zilians expect to maintain and use the im- 
portant bases. If U. technical help is 
needed, it is expected that it can be fur- 
nished. Brazil’s close co-operation in World 
War IT is seen as an,indication that Brazil 
would co-operate in another war. 

Cuba‘s largest U.S.-built base, San 
Antonio de los Banos airfield, is considered 
too far from Havana to have commercial 
value at this time, but President Ramon 
Grau San Martin has announced that it 
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will be maintained in condition for mili- 
tary use. 

The Galapagos Islands bases now pose 
the biggest problem. Faced with the neces- 
sity for quick action, the U. S. built these 
elaborate installations without stopping to 
haggle over postwar rights. Ecuador has 
offered to let the U. S. continue using 
these bases in return for a $20,000,000 
loan, $1,000,000 of which would be written 
off each year for 20 years. U. S. officials 
say that this price is too high, that it 
would set an undesirable precedent, and 
that Congress would not approve it. Now 
plans are being made to move out. 

Because of their location, it is consid- 
ered important that these bases not fall 
into disrepair or into hostile hands. Ecua- 
dor’s financial and technical ability to 
maintain the bases is doubted, and she 
lacks the strength protect them. 
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Reciprocal rights, in the opinion of 
some officials, may be the answer to the 
question about maintenance and future 
use of important bases in Latin America. 
This would mean that the U.S. and Ecua- 
dor, for example, would agree to permit 
use of certain bases in their respective 
territory by the military and naval forces 
of both countries. The U.S. would furnish 
such technical help as might be required 
to keep the Galapagos bases in operating 
condition. 

If the reciprocal-rights solution cannot 
be worked out, some other solution will 
be sought. U.S. officials say they are de- 
termined to vacate all bases in line with 
our obligations. But they add that Latin- 
American countries should recognize that 
their own safety, as well as that of the 
U.S., is involved, and should permit future 
use of the bases for Hemisphere defense. 
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A Growing Power in Unions: 
Mr. Reuther as UAW President 


His Belief in Industry-Wide Contracts, Annual Wage, Welfare Funds 


Leadership that stresses 
workers’ participation 
in management's planning 


Another “new deal” in the American 
labor movement is to start, now that 
Walter Reuther is taking over leadership 
of one of the country’s biggest unions. 
Mr. Reuther, at 38, is starting on a career 
that can be as spectacular in the future 
as the career of John L. Lewis has been 
in the past. 

When the United Automobile Workers 
turned to the youthful leader of their 
General Motors department they really 
voted for a revolution in union policy. 
They chose Walter Reuther after he had 
just led his union through the most costly 
strike in the automobile industry’s history. 
Although their members had been out of 
work nearly four months, 36 General Mo- 
tors locals voted for Mr. Reuther and only 
16 against. That vote really was for a 
“new deal” in the union movement. 

The new philosophy that Mr. Reuther 
will carry with him in his rise in the labor 
movement is to be of great and growing 
importance to employers. That is true 
even though the Reuther leadership is con- 
fined to the automobile industry and,even 
though that leadership is somewhat hedged 
in_ by opposition among his associates. 

The old style, or “practical” type of 
leadership, emphasized more money for 
fewer hours of work. This is the standard 
union philosophy. Under it, a union is in- 
clined to encourage the employer to get 
a price that will yield all that the market 
will bear. Then the union tries to get as 
big a cut as possible from the employer. 

The new style, or “new deal” type 
of leader, represented by Walter Reuther, 
has a wholly different concept of the union 
function. The “new dealers” think that 
the union leaders should possess a definite 
voice in management councils. They em- 
phasize the “general welfare” rather than 
the welfare of members of a particular 
union, and think in terms of over-all eco- 
nomic planning, rather than getting more 
money from a particular employer to bene- 
fit a particular group of workers. 

A definite socialistic twist pervaded the 
“new deal” union philosophy. Walier Reu- 
ther, as its leader, is a former member of 
the Socialist Party. He is a strong oppo- 
nent of the Communists and of the Com- 
munist line. Within his union and within 
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the CIO, he is in the strange position of 
finding Communist members lined up be- 
hind CIO President Philip Murray, and 
behind the conservative opponents of Mr. 
Reuther within the auto workers union. 
The Reuther ideas, while not altogether 
new, are going to startle many employers. 
Demands upon the auto industry will 
go beyond -the traditional request for 
higher pay and shorter hours, and will pro- 
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The UAW leader has an answer to in- 
dustry’s argument that uneven demands 
for products through the year make a 
guaranteed annual wage impractical. He 
proposes that the price of cars be reduced 
in slack periods to level off production for 
the year. This, he contends, would make 
an annual wage less of a gamble for em- 
ployers. He would have the sliding price 
scale worked out by management, in con- 
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Would the annual wage be less of a gamble... 





PUBLIC DEMAND 
.. if prices are reduced in the slack period? 


vide a pattern for other industries as the 
Reuther ideas spread. They can be ex- 
pected: to include the following: 

An annual wage. Mr. Reuther is com- 
mitted to work toward this goal, but will 
not press the issue before next year when 
present contracts expire. Even then, the 
idea may be traded off for some other con- 
cession from the industry. Eventually, 
Mr. Reuther plans to make it a major 
issue in contract negotiations. 


sultation with representatives of the union, 
Government and consumers. 

Piecework. Mr. Reuther wants to abol- 
ish incentive payment systems installed in 
some plants during tlie war. He will be op- 
posed in this position, however, by some 
UAW locals that want the systems con- 
tinued, and decisions will be left largely to 
the locals involved rather than to the in- 
ternational officers. 

Social security on a union basis is part 
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of the Reuther philosophy. While support- 
ing public-health legislation of the kind 
now before Congress, Mr. Reuther also 
proposes that the automobile industry fi- 
nance an insurance plan for workers cov- 
ering accidents, hospitalization and medi- 
cal care. This plan is somewhat similar to 
the one now being pressed upon the coal 
industry by John L. Lewis, except that 
Mr. Reuther proposes that it be financed 
by a 3 per cent assessment on employers’ 
pay rolls, and Mr. Lewis advocates royalty 
payments on coal mined. 

Wages and prices. As long as prices 
remain under Government control, Mr. 
Reuther can be expected to insist that 
wage increases be paid out of current 
profits, without commensurate price in- 
creases. He contends that  industry’s 
profit position generally can be main- 
tained without price increases because of 
increased productivity that can be ex- 
pected in the future. 

Industry-wide contracts. Bargaining on 
an industry-wide basis, rather than com- 
pany by company, will be another of Mr. 
Reuther’s eventual demands. In the begin- 
ning, he will attempt to work out a uni- 
form rate for skilled workers in the indus- 
try. That effort may be made when con- 
tracts are reopened next January and Feb- 
ruary. Later, the union will demand the 
same rates of pay for the same work in all 
auto plants throughout the country. 

“Ability to pay” as a principle will be 
dropped when and if industry-wide bar- 
gaining is adopted. Mr. Reuther used 
General Motors’ ability to pay as an argu- 
ment for a 30 per cent wage increase in 
the recent dispute because he said less 
prosperous companies in the past always 
had pleaded inability to pay increases that 
were demanded. If wage rates are equal- 
ized throughout the industry, regardless 
of ability to pay, Mr. Reuther can be ex- 
pected to seek special concessions, such 
as social-security benefits, from the rich- 
er companies. 

Industry councils. Another phase of the 
Reuther philosophy is that the union 
should have a greater voice in industrial 
planning. To that end, he proposes a sys- 
tem of “industry councils.” These coun- 
cils would be made up of representatives 
of employers, unions, Government and 
consumers, who would plan for the future. 
He first proposed that such councils draft 
a plan for converting auto plants into 
war plants. Later, he suggested that such 
councils plan the reconversion of war 
plants. Under such an arrangement, man- 
agement, of course, could be outvoted by 
the three other groups on the councils. 

In fields outside the sphere of union- 
employer relations, Mr. Reuther has de- 
cided views that his new power now en- 
ables him to advocate with more author- 
ity. For example: 

A stronger co-operative movement is 
favored, through joint action by farm and 
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consumer groups. Mr. Reuther believes 
that this will “advance the principle of 
democratic social ownership of productive 
and distributive facilities, operated for use 
and not for profit.” 

Public housing on a large scale is part 
of this program. He favors co-operative 
housing ventures to finance planned com- 
munities for workers, and elimination of 
restrictive building codes. 

In politics, the UAW leader, though 
critical of the Truman Administration, 
does not believe a third party should be 
formed for 1948. He proposes a coalition 
of progressives from both major parties, 
but is opposed to making it strictly a 
“labor” party. 

Mr. Reuther is not a newcomer to the 
field of planning. Much of his reputation 
as a leader comes from plans he has es- 
poused in the past. In 1940, he had a plan 
for converting the auto industry to plane 
production. During the war he _ had 
a “man-power plan.” After the war, he 
brought forth a “full-employment plan,” 
which proposed that Government-owned 





war plants be converted to production 
of housing and railroad cars. Other plans 
not directly connected with winning 
wage increases for auto workers can be 
expected. 

The road ahead for Mr. Reuther is 
a stormy one. He won the. UAW presi- 
dency by a narrow margin, and many of 
his opponents in that election will wage an 
unceasing fight to unseat him next year. 
His vice presidents are hostile. Factional- 
ism in the union will continue. Commu- 
nists in the UAW and the CIO will at- 
tempt to drive Mr. Reuther and CIO 
President Murray further apart. 

The test of Mr. Reuther’s future as a 
labor leader probably will come in the next 
18 months. The new president will have 
that much time to solidify the union and 
strengthen his own position before another 
election is held. If he survives the test, he 
probably is assured of a long tenure of of- 
fice. If he does not, the influence of his 
“new deal” ideas will continue to be felt 
for some time. Whatever happens, he is a 
man for employers to watch. 


—Acme 


MR. REUTHER AND HIS SUPPORTERS 
... many employers are going to be startled 
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GUIDE TO FOREIGN POLICY 


Speech Reflecting Mr. Truman‘s Renewed Interest in World Affairs 


Emphasis on protection for 
small nations, and on peace 
measures in the Far East 


President Truman’s renewed and intensi- 
fied preoccupation with foreign affairs has 
resulted in a new statement of American 
objectives in every corner of the world. 
Once inclined to léave such matters to his 
Seeretary of State, Mr. Truman journeyed 
to Chicago to detail his international pro- 
gram in an Army Day speech. 

Points of policy. The President made 
these major points: 

In Europe, he said, the first objective is 
to provide food, machinery and raw ma- 
terials, so that economic distress may not 
result in violent political upheaval. 

In the Near and Middle East, small na- 
tions with great natural resources must be 
shielded against coercion or penetration 
by the more powerful countries. The state- 
ment obviously was intended to apply 
directly to the Russo-Jranian case. 

In the Far East, the prime purpose is to 
prevent a return of conditions that enabled 
Japan to war against the world. Japan has 
been disarmed. America and Russia -are 
working together to create a_ provisional 
democratic government in Korea. The 
U.S. is supporting-a “free“and democratic 
government” in. China. The Philippine 
Commonwealth is to become a sovereign 
and independent nation next July 4. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the Ameri- 
can republics propose to.settle their dif- 
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ferences by consultation in which all na- 
tions have equal representation. A regional 
pact is in the making to provide a common 
defense against attack. 

The United Nations is the instrumental- 
ity through which most of these objectives 
are to be sought. The immediate objective 
of foreign policy is to support the U.N. to 
the utmost. 

World-trade objectives emphasize equal 
access to all markets by all nations, and 
the prevention of a return of narrow 
economic nationalism such as prevailed be- 
tween the wars. The British loan should be 
approved by Congress, not merely for the 
support of a wartime ally, but also to open 
channels of world trade to American enter- 
prise. All nations should have unrestricted 
access to seaports and international water- 
ways, regardless of artificial barriers pro- 
vided by accidents of geography. The last 
point was an obvious gesture to Russia, 
who wants more rights in the Dardanelles. 

Strong defenses. Beyond these pur- 
poses and to bulwark them, Mr. Truman 
urged that America be kept strong. His 
program in this connection: 

Unification of the Army and Navy is 
necessary so that there may be a concen- 
tration and cohesion of best military 
thought, resources and experience. Unifi- 


_cation at present is held up in congression- 


al committees, and the Navy is fighting 
desperately against it. 

An extension of the draft is needed, so 
that there may be an Army of many men 
to solidify the peace in the next year. The 
renewal of the Selective Service Act, which 
otherwise expires on June 30, is in the 
congressional machinery, with some. pros- 
pects that Mr. Truman may receive a nine- 
month extension, rather than the year’s 
prolongation that he is asking. 

Universal training is essential so that, 
“if war unhappily should come again,” 
each individual would be trained and fitted 
to take his place. This proposal is bogged 
down in intense controversy. 

Production. Mr. Truman, presenting 
another of a series of periodic reports on 
reconversion progress, told a press confer- 
ence that production for civilians was the 
highest in history. He was asked why, 
then, were so many items, especially cloth- 
ing, difficult or impossible to find in the 
stores. The President conceded that dis- 
tribution was faulty, and blamed that fac- 
tor in part upon depleted inventories which 
must be rebuilt before goods reach the 
public in volume. 
~ Predictions of continued high produc- 
tion could be thrown out, Mr. Truman 
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said, by a prolonged coal strike. Mean- 
while, the strike in the mines, threatening 
serious consequences in the steel and other 
industries, continued, with the Govern- 
ment apparently making little progress 
toward ending the walkout. 

Veto. The President threw a boomerang 
by informing the Senate that he would 
veto legislation, if passed, providing that 
farm labor costs be included in the farm 
parity price formula. He regarded such a 
proposal as inflationary. In the Senate, 
Mr. Truman was criticized immediately 
for attempting to dictate to Congress, and 
the proposal, presented by Representative 
Pace and Senator Russell, both Georgia 
Democrats, was passed; 43 to 31. 

Appointments. Mr. Truman’s appoint- 
ment troubles eased with the Senate’s 
confirmation of Commodore James K. 
Vardaman for a 14-year term on _ the 
Federal Reserve Board. The appointment 
had created considerable controversy but 
in the end it was approved, 66 to 9. 

To replace Commodore Vardaman as 
White House naval aide, Mr. Truman 
reverted to his former practice of selecting 
old Missouri friends. He named Capt. 
Clark Clifford, a former St. Louis lawyer 
and a member of the Naval Reserve. 
Regular Navy officers, who think this 
plush White House assignment should be 
reserved for Annapolis graduates, said 
nothing, but their displeasure was obvious. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ic HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Liberals, friends of labor and progressive-minded 
citizens generally may not know it, but they have 
genuine cause for worry today with respect to the 
future of collective bargaining in America. 

When the right to bargain collectively was given a 
statutory backing through the Wagner Act, the prin- 
cipal argument was that this equalized the bargaining 
power and balanced the economic force which the 
employer had been free to exercise in the past in 
holding down wages or regulating employment. 

The argument had much merit. Employers were 
only too rarely accustomed to granting voluntary in- 
creases in pay. They sought to make labor a com- 
modity which could be controlled as to price by 
increasing the supply through immigration or by 
keeping labor from organizing or subject to the dila- 
tory legal processes of court injunctions in strikes. 

The evils of the too freely granted injunctions led 
to the passage of the LaGuardia-Norris anti-injunc- 
tion law, which carried matters to the other extreme 
and now makes injunctions difficult to issue even when 
violence is present and physical coercion is obvious. 

Extremes beget extremes. It is a lesson that the 
strategists of labor unions might ponder thoughtfully 
today. 

Everyone knows that the collective bargaining law 
is at present a defective instrument because it does not 
require any responsibility on the part of the unions either 
to the Government or to the people as a whole. Collec- 
tive bargaining can be collective bludgeoning. It can be 
lacking in good faith but only the employer can be re- 
strained by law. It can be capricious. It can be used to 
exploit individual personalities in the unions and to 
carry forward personal ambitions at the expense of the 
workers and the public interest—and yet the unions 
cannot be in the slightest degree preventéd by existing 
law from wreaking havoc upon the economic system. 

Public not protected from abuses: A labor leader 
can be flippant about the negotiations, make preposter- 
ous demands, refuse to meet with employers, prolong a 
strike until he can win reelection on the basis of this or 
that piece of propaganda—all this does happen and in 
fact did happen recently in major strike controversies. 


And yet the people as a whole are not protected against 
such abuses of the collective bargaining power. 

. There are no evident limits to the willingness of 
union leaders to jeopardize the public safety and 
public health. Strikes in industries involving com- 
munications, transportation and electric light and 
power facilities are examples of how the pendulum 
has swung from a sense of responsibility to a point 
of almost complete irresponsibility. 

Extremes beget extremes: The fact that Gov- 
ernor Tuck of Virginia ventured to call into active 
duty in the militia a group of employees of an electric 
power company is significant of what may happen 
generally if labor persists in going to extremes. The 
safety of the people must come first. Self-preserva- 
tion of the community is imperative. Government 
must and will use all its authority to curb rebellion— 
for such it would have been if the lights on the roads, 
the power on the farms, the electricity to run water 
systems, stoves, refrigerators, etc., were cut off for any 
cause, however justified in theory. 

The State must step in under such circumstances. 
It must not only curb strikes but fix wages by com- 
pulsory arbitration in certain types of businesses. 
This trend never would have come about except for 
the excessive zeal of labor union leaders in forcing 
issues which could have been otherwise disposed of. 
Certainly the workers in utilities could have presented 
their case to the public far more effectively than by 
a sudden ordering of work stoppages. 

It cannot be said too often—extremes beget ex- 
tremes. The most persuasive example of zeal gone 
wrong in a righteous cause was the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which, for more than a 
decade, prohibited the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating beverages. Long before this amendment was 
adopted, the evils of the liquor traffic were publicized. 
State by state attempted regulation, and progress 
toward moderation was being made but the reform 
elements insisted on complete prohibition. Federal 
enforcement of prohibition. became impracticable, if 
not impossible. Wherever a law lacks public sentiment 
to back it, enforcement breaks down. 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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Public reaction to disregard of its interests is warning to labor that 
collective bargaining itself may be in danger—Parallel in people’s 


* 


repudiation of prohibition when its proponents would not correct its evils 


Gradually the public began to wink at violations 
of the law. Persons who felt otherwise about laws in 
general, violated the law by the purchase of intoxi- 
cants from bootleggers. The illicit traffic grew and 
grew. The underworld made its big money there. Soon 
the evils of the bootleg era became so extensive that 
they seemed to the voters to outweigh the advantages 
of prohibition itself. And the Eighteenth Amendment 
was repealed without really providing as a substitute 
the regulation system which the reformers might have 
had in the first instance had they been willing to see 
the handwriting on the wall. 

The cure, in other words, became worse than the 
disease. The public forgot about the evils of excessive 
drinking and turned its mind to the evils and corrup- 
tion that had grown out of prohibition itself. Again 
and again the advocates of prohibition were faced— 
before repeal came—with opportunities to get revised 
legislation which would have removed many of the 
evils of the prohibition era but, again and again, they 
stood adamant and uncompromising and eventually 
lost their fight. 

Today labor stands by analogy in the same relation- 
ship to the Wagner Act as the prohibition reformers 
did toward the Eighteenth Amendment. When the 
Amendment was adopted by an overwhelming vote 
of Congress and the states, almost everyone in Wash- 
ington thought it would never be taken out of the 
Constitution. Just two or three years ago it was simi- 
larly felt that collective bargaining and the Wagner 
law were here to stay. 

Reaction defeating labor: Today there is no such 
certainty. Reaction has set in. Labor leaders to a man 
are foolishly opposing any changes or any compro- 
mises. Not a single labor leader has offered a single 
suggestion to meet the abuses of present collective 
bargaining practices. Epithets and the transparently 
fallacious excuses that employers are always to blame 
are not helping the cause of labor. 

The reactionaries and _ fascist-minded among 
employers are jubilant. Their best allies are those 
labor leaders of both the CIO and the AFL who are 
refusing to budge an inch. They are the Bourbons 


of our times. They don’t know that the public can 
rebel, too—as it did against prohibition. But when 
the crisis comes, the whole legislation may go by 
the boards. 


Labor must modify course: Today there would be 
more votes to emasculate the Wagner law than two 
years ago. This is because the public may be getting 
toward the point where it is beginning to believe that 
collective bargaining has set up an entirely separate 
system of government and is a dictatorship above all 
government. Once the American people get the idea 
that scandal—such as that which now leaks out about 
the way the General Motors strike was prolonged by 
bitter rivalry or personalities and not because anything 
was gained for the workers—is typical, the public will 
want to do away with or regulate big unionism. It will 
not listen to compromise then. Nor need labor rely on 
the lobbying or political intimidation of Congress by 
the PAC or other organizations. It should be remem- 
bered that the Anti-Saloon League was the best fi- 
nanced and politically the most powerful of any pres- 
sure group in American history, but its political influ- 
ence collapsed under the strain of prohibition’s evils. 

Labor’s rights are being endangered because labor 
unions have not developed statesmanship. The public 
is beginning to see labor unions as sordid, self-seeking 
devices for the exploitation of workers by ambitious 
individuals. The bootleggers who victimized the public 
were beaten when the people rose in their wrath and 
abolished the bootleggers’ main source of strength— 
prohibition laws. 

The Government, acting for the people, may some 
day strike down the Wagner Act and collective bar- 
gaining as the main source of strength of those labor 
union bosses who are flagrantly disregarding the pub- 
lic interest. 

Maybe the labor leaders of lesser stature than the 
men at the top will see the handwriting on the wall 
and begin to adopt a different attitude toward legis- 
lation now pending in Congress. This legislaticn seeks 
to equalize economic power and distribute economic 
responsibility as between unions and management. It 
is long overdue. 
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ELATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH of Russia and the United 


States, in terms of available man power, is to change’ 


drastically over the next 25 years. The Soviet Union is 
to become stronger on this basis at a rate five times as 
great as this country. Russia will increase her pool of 
military-age men by 8,700,000 while the United States 
faces an increase of only 1,300,000. 

The pattern of coming man-power growth, as shown 
in the Pictogram is this: 

Now, Russia has about 21,500,000 men in the military- 
age bracket of 20 to 35 years. The United States, mean- 
while, has about 16,200,000 men in the same bracket. 

In 25 years, Soviet strength will be up to 30,200,000, 
an increase of 40.4 per cent, while America will have 17,- 
500,000 potential military men, a rise of only 8 per cent. 
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Men of Fighting Age — 
The Population Outlook _ 





Russia’s pool of military-age man power is already 
32 per cent larger than that of the United States. In 25 
years, it will be 72 per cent larger. The difference in size 
by that time will total 12,700,000 men, or more than the 
combined strength of the U.S. Army and Navy at their 
World War II peak. 

This means that Russia, if she were to arm 84 per cent 
of her man power available 25 years from now, cculd 
raise a military force three times the size of this country’s 
top- strength wartime Army. The United States, support- 
ing a larger Navy and using the wartime ratio of avail- 
able men for the Army, could put only 8 per cent more 
soldiers in the field than during World War II. 

- During the last war, Russia employed every able- 
bodied man of military age for her armed forces; only 
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25 YEARS 
FROM NOW 


those unable to march were kept back to man her fac- 
tories and work her farms. This country kept a far larger 
percentage of able-bodied young men as skilled workers, 
farmers, technicians and civilian administrators. 

Even if both nations should use the same proportion 
* their available man pewer, the relative Soviet position 

25 years from now still would be far stronger in respect 
to size than it is now. Assuming that 75 per cent of the 
men of military age in both countries were taken into 
the armed forces, the two nations’ relative military 
strength would be as follows: 

Russia would have 22,650,000 men under arms, nearly 
all of them in the Army. 

U. S. would have only 13,125,000 men under arms, with 
about 9,000,000 of them in the Army. 
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Basis for these man power estimates is the pattern of 
population growth in the two countries. The total popu- 
lation in the Soviet Union now shows.a larger percentage 
of vouths than does the over-all population of the United 
States. Thus, a larger proportion will be of military age 
25 vears from now. ; 

Unless the peace is kept, this growing variance in the 
potential military man power of the world’s two strong- 
est nations will be a significant factor in future world 
politics. Russia depends on her man power for her great 
strength. The U. S. depends ‘largely on her industrial 
powcr. If Russian industry should expand and approach 
U.S. efficiency, the advantage in man power could prove 
to be the trump card in any future international show- 
down. 
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Blauckee’ “Talking about uniformity, 
Whitey — did you ever see 


anything to beat this?’ 
(ohiley: “Sure, Blackie—our own 
BLACK & WHITE Scotch!” 


You can say that again, Whitey! Every 
bottle of BLACK & WHITE is just as 
fine, just as satisfying as the quality 
you ve always enjoyed...with the same 
fine character that has won world re- 


nown for generations. 


“BLACK s WHITE 
Te Switeh with Charailer 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











Juesiion —— 
ae the Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





Should an international agency be 
created to allocate lran’s oil sources 
among Russia, Britain, the U.S. and 
possibly other great powers? e 


Because international rivalry over 
developing Iran’s oil deposits is one of 
the basic factors in the Russo-Iranian 
tension, The United States News 
asked oilmen, political economists and 
others the preceding question. 

Answers were presented last week. 
Others are printed herewith. 


Quincy Wright 
Chicago, Ill.; Professor of {nternational Law, 
University of Chicago; Consultant to For- 
eign Economic Administration and Depart- 
ment of State, 1943-44, 


answers: 

Yes, if Iran agrees. 

Tran is a sovereign state and should be 
free to dispose of her own oil resources 
subject to such agreements as she may 
freely enter into. The pending Anglo- 
American oil agreement proposes that 
these two countries initiate an interna- 
tional conference to formulate a general 
agreement on the conservation and use of 
tke world’s oil resources. Such a conference 
seems to me the best approach to the 
Iranian oil problem, though initiation by 
the five principal powers or by the United 
Nations might be preferable. 

Within the framework of such a general 
agreement, Iran might accept principles 
assuring fair access to her oil resources 
by the interested governments and com- 
panies. Fair participation in the manage- 
ment and output of Iranian producing 
companies (as in the Iraq Petroleum agree- 
ment of 1925) would be a better arrange- 
ment than assignment of concessions to 
each. Division of Iran into spheres of in- 
terest, as under the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of 1907, should be avoided. 


John G. Pew 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Member, Board of Di- 
rectors, Sun Oil Co., 


answers: 
No. Iran should be free to choose for 


herself the organization, or organizations, 


she desires to have develop her petroleum 
resources, and should have the guarantee 
under the United Nations Organization 
that she can make this choice without 
coercion on the part of any nation. 

Once developed and produced, the oil 
should enter world trade channels in ac- 
cordance with the ‘laws of supply and de- 
mand—and again without coercion or arti- 
ficial regulation, but subject, of course, to 
prevailing commercial policy. 

If Iran, with free choice, has already as- 
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Why a Lampshade Needs Nine Lives... PLUS! 


Don’T THINK a lampshade has an easy time of it! Like 
a cat, it needs nine lives...and then some! Its existence 
is endlessly dogged by worrisome heat, dryness, damp- 
ness, dust, sunlight, cleansing, and many more things. 

Rayon lampshades have a remarkable record for long 
life despite these hazards. That is because rayon is a man- 
made fiber, and thus can be engineered to do widely as- 
sorted things. 


You see, rayon fibers are made in varied lengths, 


strengths and thicknesses. They are spun into an endless 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York.1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


variety of yarns, for an endless variety of textiles. Textiles, 
moreover, with many different finishes. 

Research engineers of American Viscose Corporation 
cooperate closely with textile makers in adapting rayon 
to given needs that range all the way from lampshades 
and lingerie to tough rayon cords that make your auto- 
mobile tires stronger ... longer lasting. 

As the nation’s largest producer of rayon, we never 
cease in our efforts to adapt rayon to new uses, for new 


and better products for everyone to enjoy. 


| 6A better way to 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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FOR ALERT MANAGEMENT 


For fast thinking and precise transcrip- 
tion, he likes the convenience and word- 
for-word accuracy of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy conversational voice, he 
talks his work away. Decisions, ideas, 
instructions—even over-the-desk con- 
versations—all are faithfully recorded 
by the small microphone on his desk. 
It is his Control Center for executive 
planning and action. 

And while he dictates, his secretary 
—freed from note-taking—is better 
able to shield him from interruption 
and to do other important work for 





him. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
actually doubles their ability to get 
things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can aid you. Consult your 
local phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. K-4,420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W. Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


& gO 
Chiteontc DY neti 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Question of the Week 


sumed any valid contractual obligations 
with respect to her petroleum resources, 
these. obligations should be honored. 





Ervin Hexner 


Chapel! Hill, N. C.; Professor of Political 
Science and Economics, University of North 
Carolina, 


answers: 

Lack of a specific agency to allocate the 
oil resources of Iran is of minor signifi- 
cance. The focusing of the issues on the es- 
tablishment of a distributing agency could, 
however, postpone the solution of the ac- 
tual controversies to a period when there 
will prevail a calmer political atmosphere. 

The real problem of Iranian oil is one 
of substance and not one of finding mech- 
anisms to divide the resources. It seems 
to be of significance whether Iranian oil 
bases are needed for strategic purposes of 
the interested powers or for legitimate 
profit-making purposes of private com- 
panies. Whereas the second purpose may 
be simply reduced to that of striving for 
a bigger piece of pie, the first makes the 
Iranian oil problem one item in the general 
issue of international security. 

The “solution” of the Iranian oil prob- 
lem depends on the co-operation of the 
great powers within the United Nations. 


Harry T. Klein 


New York, N. Y.; President, The Texas Co.; 
Chairman American Petroleum Industries, 
1932-43; Director, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Iran is an independent, sovereign nation 
and no other nation or combination of 
nations has the right to allocate Iran’s 
oil reserves, in the absence of a request 
from Iran that such action be taken. 


C. O. Wilson 
Tulsa, Okla.; Editor, Oil and Gas Journal, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
From a visit to Iran and other parts of 
the Middle East last summer and fall, I 
am convinced that the importance of oil in 
the local and international. difficulties of 
that area has been greatly magnified. The 
complications in Northern Iran, which 
have a background dating back to the days 
of czars, currently are primarily a reflec- 
tion of the Russian security policy already 
effectuated on its western boundaries. 
An enforcement of the principles upon 
which the United Nations was founded, in- 
volving the economies of small nationals, 
would leave Iran free to grant Russia and 
the nationals of other countries equitable 
concessions for the development of added 
oil resources, which unquestionably it has. 
The creation of a separate international 
agency to accomplish this end would ag- 
gravate, not solve, existing difficulties. 
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An 11"x 14” reproduction of this illustration, suit- 
able for framing, will be sent free upon request 
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de Only 6 Rooms, but Many Servants... 


E because of NICKEL 

















lest 
Whose home is it? Could be yours...or any from a Nickel Alloy...and, onthe range, not only 
average American home. the resistance wire, but the sheathing, too. 
And the servants? They are the modern And you, Milady, will whistle 
at household appliances you take for granted... while you work with a sink like 
i that work for you day and night. this ! Made of a solid, lustrous 
aph) ; : Nickel Alloy, it defies food 
And helping them help you is your Unseen stains ...and the hard knodks 
s of Friend, NICKEL. ‘‘ Unseen”’ because so often of. vite conte craas ae 
i; I combined with other metals to give alloys that P hii wr 
lin have corrosion-resistance, strength and other Even while you’re away, or | 
of special properties. asleep at night, your furnace 
The 3 let eee ts wee notin is controlled by your Unseen | | i 
rich shower and all Gensel the day Pvioud. Pet svi ae : 
are dune: Wek “neuen, to. erin: a peo thermostat is a Nickel Alloy. In fact, in the 
leas f b y h k thermostats of your refrigerator, your electric 
wt he Saiae ye pt fekas iron and water heater... Nickel helps protect 
is made of rustproof Monel. your salety saaaarere 
pon ‘ ; In these and countless other ways...in your 
rae Ready for breakfast ? You'll alarm clock, your radio, your automobile, even 
get good coffee every time with in your pot cleaners...this versatile servant, 
als, this coffee maker that turns Nickel, is your Unseen Friend...as much a 
and itself off and keeps the brew part of your daily life as the electric light you 
able just right. How? By an in- read by. 
ded genious device made possible by Nickel and 
has. Nickel Alloys. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
nal : New York 5, N. ¥. 
age : Eggs and toast? It’s just a case 
% of “touch and glow”’ with your 
electric range and toaster. Your 
WS Unseen Friend steps in again. 
© 1946, T. 1. N. Co, The heating elements are made .--Your Unseen Friend 
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National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Government's New Restrictions 
On Building: Editors’ Comments 


Newspaper editors who comment editori- 
ally on the Government’s new restrictions 
on construction are inclined, generally, to 
question whether these restrictions will 
have the effect of channeling the limited 
supply of building materials into low-cost 
housing for veterans. 

Those who view the-order as necessary 
stress a need for further measures to in- 
crease production of materials, and caution 
that the plan cannot succeed unless it is 
administered flexibly. 

“The order was no doubt necessary,” 
says the Cincinnati (Ohio) -Times-Star 
(Rep.), but it must be “followed quickly 
by a more liberal approach to the price 


control of building materials and other 
means to encourage production.” This 


newspaper warns, also, that “by stopping 
erection of factories and businesses... the 
Government may be building the veteran 
a home but depriving him of a job.” 

The program must aim to get the de- 
sired housing “with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the rest of the economy,” says 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.). 

“This measure alone is not going to 
solve the acute problem,” the Galveston 
(Tex.) Daily News (Ind.-Dem.) believes. 
“Some way has got to be found, by sub- 
sidies or otherwise, to keep construction 
costs down and to halt present runaway 
inflation in real estate values.” 

“Though they will create some hard- 
ships, the curbs ... seem warranted” in the 
opinion of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening 
News (Ind.), which says: “The test will 
lie in how flexibly they are administered 
and in whether they go hand in hand 
with other phases of a realistic program 
to break the many bottlenecks” in the 
construction industry. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
(Ind.), however, suggests that the black 
market “may be spurred by priority regu- 
lations,” and believes the plan to adminis- 
ter the program through regional com- 
mittees “adds up to a fistful of red tape 
and resultant slowdown in construction.” 
Nevertheless, it concludes, the order “de- 
serves a sincere trial.” 

Opposing the program, the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.) asserts that 
“complete national control of the compli- 
cated building industry cannot be effective 
or fair, no matter how well intentioned.” 
The Times says administration by regional 
committees “will short-circuit the red-tape 
loop to Washington,” but points to “the 
pressures to which such committees will 
be subjected.” Furthermore, it argues, for 


the types of house desired, “high wages 
in’ the building trades and the extortions 
made possible under building codes com- 
prise a large fraction of the cost,” adding: 
“The new order does not consider these 
factors.” Finally, most industrial building, 
it says, does not draw upon either ma- 
terials or labor available for private hous- 
ing construction. 

Until results are evident, the Fond du 
Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth Reporter 
(Ind.) sees the order as “just another... 
extension of Government control over pri- 
vate living.” Most of the cheating in the 
building industry, it says, is “brought 
about by Government control.” 

“All the houses for veterans that the 
Government will obtain through the pro- 
gram of restrictions,” says the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal (Ind.), “could have been 
secured without such serious interference 
with other building programs if the OPA’s 
pricing had not bottled up the production 
of building materials . . .” 

But the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury 
Herald (Rep.), which believes that “the 
order gives definite promise of hastening 
construction of .. vitally needed homes,” 
argues that “should restrictions be re- 
moved, the far greater part of materials 
would go to the larger contractors or in- 
dustrial construction.” 

Stopping building that means jobs and 
income, observes the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), “may . 
be a high price to pay for a housing pro- 
gram that thus far seems to do almost 
everything except produce building mate- 
rials.” As for the argument that restric- 
tions are needed to assure some low- 
priced building, this newspaper contends 
that “whatever houses are built ... will 
inevitably serve to get residential real 
estate figures off the high horse where 
scarcity has put them.” 

Many editors urge congressional provi- 
sion, as Mr. Wyatt requests, of price ceil- 
ings on existing houses and of subsidies on 
building materials. With these provisions, 
“the new program will certainly be more 
effective,” says the Paducah (Ky.) Sun- 
Democrat (Ind.). 

Others point to the scarcity of building 
labor as a factor in the crisis and urge 
that union restrictions be liberalized. The 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News (Ind.-Rep.) 
advocates passage of the Ball-Taft-Smith 
amendment to the Case bill to make build- 
ing-trades unions jointly liable with con- 
tractors for restricting use of building ma- 
terials. 
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Painted for McCall’s by John Koch 
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SHE makes a home 


Even in so fundamental a thing as 
the family dwelling, how different 
are the interests of man and woman! 
Whether he plans or builds or 
buys, a man sees essentially the 
things that make for durability and 
sound investment. He concerns him- 
self with specifications and con- 
struction methods and materials. 
A woman sees the livable features 
that will make the house a pleasant 
home. She thinks of guest closets, 
and kitchen conveniences, and 
room arrangements that will show 


off her favorite pieces of furniture 
to best advantage. 

Her interests center around the 
things that make for a warm, 
friendly place to spend the years. 
How natural, then, for her to turn 
for inspiration and guidance to a 
magazine which caters to these es- 
sentially feminine interests, 

Through continuous research in 
the homes of readers, McCall’s edi- 
tors keep in sensitive touch with the 
problems and the thinking of 
women. They know women’s inter- 


ests—and how to serve them. That 
is why McCall’s occupies so intimate 
a place in the lives of women in 
more than 3,500,000 homes. That is 
why McCall’s is such a potent me- 
dium for telling women about new 
products, new ideas. 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 




















= GENACKS that have 


come every year 


for |O© years 


>. its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has paid to its employees, stockholders and 
bondholders approximately twelve and a half billion dollars. 


Never once over that century has it failed to meet a 
financial obligation when due. 


To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a 
sum exceeding ten billion dollars. 


To stockholders, it has paid a cash return in every year 
since 1847—a total of a billion and a quarter dollars. 


To bondholders — individuals, and insurance companies, 
savings banks, trust companies, representing the savings of 
many millions of individuals —it has paid in interest more 
than a billion dollars. 


From the beginning, the Pennsylvania has been a railroad 
built by the people for the people. The money to construct 
it as the shortest route between East and West came from 
people of all walks of life in the form of subscriptions to 
shares of $50 each, payable in ten $5 installments. Today, 
with 13,167,754 shares outstanding, the average holding is 
only 61% shares, and of the 214,995 stockholders of the 
railroad 106,139 — or more than 49% — are women. 

Thus, not only has the Pennsylvania Railroad served the 
American people through continually improving transpor- 
tation at low cost—but through wages, dividends and 
interest (plus huge purchases of materials in the area 
served )—it has contributed vitally to the prosperity of 
communities and to the welfare and economic security of 
many thousands of American citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


Two billion dollars is “Chicken Money” 


The term “chicken money” goes back 
to the days when raising chickens was 
more or less a side-line for the farmer. 
Often the job was handled by Mother or 
the youngsters merely to augment the 
family food supply and bring in a few 
extra dollars through the sale of eggs 
and broilers. Today, however, poultry 
raising in this country is a two-billion 
dollar industry and is carried out sci- 
entifically by farmers and poultrymen 
who pay careful attention to breeding, 
feeding, and prevention of disease. 
One of the most destructive of poultry 
disease is coccidiosis, an intestinal in- 
fection that can cause enormous losses 
unless constantly kept under control. 
Sulfaguanidine, one of the magical sul- 
fonamides developed by Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Inc., a unit of The American 
Cyanamid Company, has proved highly 


MOLDING 


effective against this disease. Mixed with 
feed, Sulfaguanidine clears up infec- 
tions—in flocks of turkeys as well as 
chickens. Countless valuable fowls are 
thus being saved annually and the health 
and market value of poultry are being 
substantially increased both here 

and abroad. 

Lederle’s Sulfaguanidine is 
equally effective against coccidi- 
osisinlambs, enteritis or ‘‘necro” 
in pigs, infectious calf scours and 
other intestinal infections which 
heretofore have taken an appal- 
ling toll in animal health and 
life. The result is a saving of mil- 
lions of dollars every year for 
livestock owners and a definite 
increase in the quality and quan- 
tity of meat produce coming to 
America’s dinner table. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


Sulfaguanidine is one of the many im- 
portant Lederle developments in the field 
of veterinary medicine. Thus does Cyan- 
amid, through Lederle research and 
leadershipindrugsand pharmaceuticals, 
bring new benefits to people everywhere. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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TREND TO HIGHER WAGE FLOOR 


Prospect of Increasing Minimum Pay to 55 or 60 Cents an Hour 


Textile, lumber and food 
industries as groups most 
affected by projected boost 


Congress is running into a legislative 
tangle in its attempt to raise the minimum 
wage that employers -in interstate com- 
merce are required to pay workers. Both 
the Senate and the House are ready to 
increase the minimum, but are facing the 
threat of a presidential veto if legislation 
now under consideration is approved. 

What is happening is that Congress is 
insisting that the legislation increasing the 
minimum wage be amended to include a 
farm-parity provision that Mr. Truman 
opposes. He has said he will veto the mini- 
mum-wage measure if it comes to him with 
the parity provision attached. Thus, there 
is no assurance that the minimum wage 
will be increased at this session of Con- 
gress, unless there are enough votes in 
both houses to override a veto. 

Amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act that finally emerge from Con- 
gress probably will provide for a floor of 
55 or 60 cents an hour under wages. The 
Senate voted to raise the minimum to 65 
cents, from the present 40-cent minimum, 
but the measure that goes to the White 
House is not expected to call for that high 
an increase. A raise to 55 or 60 cents would 


be felt chiefly by the following industries: ° 


Lumber. The largest group of workers 
affected apparently would be the lumber 





—hairis & Ewing 
SENATOR PEPPER 
The rider was added... 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ELLENDER 
- « . Offered a compromise 


and timber workers, especially those in the 
Southern portion of the industry. About 
60,000 employes would get an increase. 
This amounts to about 12 per cent of the to- 
tal national employment in this industry. 
Textiles. Some Southern textile mills 
still pay less than 55 cents an hour. Pos- 
sibly 50,000 workers would get raises. 
About 95 per cent of the employes in this 
industry, however, receive more than 55 
cents. Most Northern mills have a mini- 
mum rate of 65 cents as the result of re- 
cent pacts between unions and employers. 
Food manufacturing. About 50,000 
workers would receive raises in the food- 
manufacturing industries. This represents 
about 5 per cent of the total employment. 
Paper industry. The woodpulp and 
paper manufacturing industry has about 
20,000 workers below the 55-cent rate, or 
about 6 per cent of its total working force. 
Tobacco. Manufacturers of cigars, 
cigarettes and other tobacco products 
would be required to raise wages of about 
15,000 workers. This represents about 16 
per cent of the industry’s employment. 
Electrical equipment. Possibly 15,000 
employes would stand to gain in the elec- 
trical-equipment plants. This industry now 
is in the process of raising rates generally. 
Some of the smaller plants may lag be- 
hind, however, and thus be affected by a 
higher minimum. 
Chemicals. Probably 15,000 or more 
workers in this industry would be involved 


if the rates were raised to 55 cents. Only 
a small percentage of the industry is below 
the 55-cent rate and most: of the lower- 
paid plants are in the South. 

Apparel. Some portions of the cloth- 
ing industry are below the 55-cent figure, 
chiefly in the South. Possibly 15,000 work- 
ers would be affected by a raise to this 
minimum. 

Other industries would be affected in 
varying degrees, especially in the Southern 
States. Among them would be stone, clay 
and glass products, printing plants, furni- 
ture manufacturers and leather-goods fac- 
tories. Five per cent or less of the em- 
ployes in those industries would stand to 
get raises. All statistics on the number of 
employes who might be affected necessar- 
ily are only general estimates, because of 
the many raises given voluntarily since 
V-J Day. These raises do not appear in 
the available statistics. 

Postwar wage increases, granted 
voluntarily by employers or negotiated by 
the unions, raised the pay of many work- 
ers above the 55-cent level. This was es- 
pecially true in the metal-manufacturing 
industries. These raises came on top of 
wartime boosts caused by the man-power 
shortage. The result is that the statutory 
40-cent minimum rate has little effect to- 
day. The minimum gradually was boosted 
through War Labor Board orders in dis- 
pute cases and by voluntary applications 
of employers during the war. The Wage 
Stabilization Board, successor to WLB, 
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- *"Ls Jim,” your local 
_ Us truck body builder, © ~ 
was chosen for his ability to 
handle your requirements in- 
telligently. Write for his name. 





This wrecked truck body didn’t 
have to travel 1,000 miles 
“back to the factory” 











Even if an Ls Truck body didn’t give 
you greater pay loads— 

Even if its tensed-metal construction 
didn’t afford greater protection and 
durability— 

- Even if it didn’t mean faster delivery 
and lower comparable costs— 

You would still profit with an Ls steel 
or aluminum Truck Body through the 
service you can get from your Ls Jim— 
the neighborly capable Local Ls Body 
Builder. There is an authorized builder 
in every territory. He will have the 
stock, the facilities, and the know-how 
to doa factory repair job on your truck 
body. That means more service hours. 

The Lindsay Corporation, 222-C W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, lll.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 
Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 





ls LINDSAY 


86. v. 5 Pal. OFF 


STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 





THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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now permits employers to raise their rates 
to 65 cents an hour without applying to 
the Board. They then may use this in- 
crease as a basis for seeking a rise in price 
ceilings. This applies to voluntary raises, 
however, whereas the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act minimum is mandatory for em- 
ployes in inter-state commerce industries, 

A complication developed at the last 
minute in the Senate as the Administra- 
tion sought to compromise with supporters 
of a farm-parity rider. Senator Pepper 
(Dem.), of Florida, sponsor of the Ad- 
ministration’s original bill, had agreed to 
the compromise, which fixed the new 
minimum-wage level at 60 cents instead of 
his proposal for 65 cents and a later boost 
to 75 cents. In return, some of the oppo- 
nents of the bill agreed to help eliminate 
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—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


ROAD BLOCK 












the farm rider. This rider, offered b 
Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia 
would revise the farm-parity formula by 
including the cost of farm labor. The 6 
cent compromise was introduced by Sena- 
tor Ellender (Dem.), of Louisiana. In the 
end, however, the compromise failed and 
the parity rider was adopted. 

The Administration thus has been for 
to accept a much watered-down version 0! 
its original proposals. The Senate’s versiol 
next goes to the House, where efforts may 
be made to reduce the minimum to 5é 
cents and to block any extensions of the 
coverage of the Act. The bill that finally 
goes to the White House is not likely te 
raise the minimum above 60 cents, and 
probably will make little or no change it 
the number of industries covered. 


Deadlock in Coal 


Government strategy in the current soft: 
coal strike is to give John L. Lewis and th 
mine operators every opportunity to ne 
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BETTER EMPLOYEE MORALE and more friendly personnel relations 


are inherent in a sound employee benefit plan. 




















BETTER PRODUCTION. Improved quality and volume often result 


from an intelligent employee benefit plan. 








an up-to-date employee benefit plan. 


The right Employee Benefit Plan pays Employers dividends, too! 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


That is why so many 
progressive companies today 


are consulting with the 


Bank of Manhattan 


F you are considering a Pension Pro- 
l gram, a Deferred Profit-Sharing 
Plan—or a combination of both for 
your employees—you will want to make 
certain that your plan best meets your 


specific needs. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
cordially invites you to consult the ofh- 
cers of its Trust Department. They will 
be glad to advise with you and to give 
you the benefit of their experience in 
setting up and managing an employee 


benefit plan. 





Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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Dennison 

and 
| RELAX / 














0. SOGLOW 


S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 

Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 
glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 
used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you’re looking for a combination 
unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton. 

To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844 when we produced the 
first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 
ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 
packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 
finished cases for costlier merchandise. 

If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


DS emnisow 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


+ 





Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other pr 
manufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 4148 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 
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gotiate their own contract. Federal media- 
tion will be held to a minimum until a coal 
shortage develops that carries a real threat 
to reconversion. When and if that time ar- 
rives; the Government will step in, as it has 
repeatedly in the past, with an attempt at 
a solution. 

Officials are showing no great alarm 
over the strike, in contrast with the Govy- 
ernment’s attitude toward the coal strikes 
of 1943 and 1945. Then, the mines were 
seized and the Government moved in 
promptly to mediate. The present official 
attitude appears to reflect the optimism of 
Interior Secretary J. A. Krug, the Solid 
Fuels Administrator. Mr. Krug says the 
country’s major users of coal are better 
prepared for this strike than they were last 
year. Although retail coal dealers had only 
a 6-day supply when Mr. Krug reported, 
electric power utilities had an average 84- 
day stock pile of coal. He said that steel 
mills had a 50-day supply. general manu- 
facturing 37 days and large railroads 32 
days. 

Mr. Lewis has shown no disposition to 
hurry the negotiations since the strike be- 
gan April 1. The operators contend that 
the miners’ president was stalling the ne- 
gotiations by insisting upon agreement on 
general principles before presenting the 
exact demands of the union. 

Plant shutdowns were occurring, how- 
ever, despite the optimism of Government 
and union officials. The United States Steel 
Corp. reported that 115,000 tons of steel 
production was lost in the Pittsburgh area 
alone during the first week of the strike. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. announced the 
layoff of 5,000 workers in order to save 
fuel. Some railroads laid off employes be- 
cause of a lack of coal-hauling business. 
The Ford Motor Co. closed down a portion 
of its plants for a week because of a short- 
age of steel, while some other auto plants 
were reported closing soon. 

Figures on the over-all supply of coal do 
not reveal shortages that exist in some 
communities and industries. As steel plants 
close down, the effect of the strike on the 
reconversion program will multiply rapid- 
ly. Government officials apparently hope 
that by that time the miners and operators 
will have given each other more definite 
ideas of where they stand on each issue. 
Until each side has made a definite offer 
or counteroffer, the Government finds it 
difficult to offer a compromise plan for set- 
tlement. 





New Wage Guides 


Full implications: of the Government's 
new wage-price policy gradually are be- 
coming clear. Rules being applied in 
specific cases by stabilization officials show 
the following trend: 

An area pattern was applied for the 
first time by the Chicago Regional Wage 
Stabilization Board on the basis of 4 
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Sometimes a department seems to 
operate on a turtle’s schedule. Noth- 
ing ever goes out on time. 

The payroll is late, the compara- 
tive sales report is late, the trial 
balances and the production sched- 
ules are late. Meanwhile, overhead 
mounts, tempers shorten, and even 
the best customers grow impatient 
with the long un-understood delay. 

Moore Business Forms can cut 


radically into lateness and overtime 
by designing forms for specific pur- 
poses. The whole office procedure 
can be speeded up, often by a single 
change. 

Moore forms reduce over-all cost, 
as well. The question to ask of your 
business operation is “How much 
does it come to altogether?” Count 
salaries, paper, carbons, forms, 
machines. Moore forms can lower 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
CIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


J ORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA,GA. 


Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., 


ding Burt B 





Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 


Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


- 


the figure as much as 20% to 50%. 


To see how, get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore Business Forms, Inc., 
consists of companies long under 
Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. Moore stands ready 
to supply you with everything from 
a simple sales bodk to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


AOv. BY BU. avaR 
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CUSTOMER 


H™ is the proved way to stop the power losses that weaken your 
sales story as it filters down through the distribution chain. Put 


your story into sound motion pictures. 


Give your sales film all the force the best brains at headquarters can 
pack into it. Then you can be sure that the full impact of your sales story 
willreachthe prospect, undiluted, unaltered. 


We have helped many firms solve knotty 
sales problems. Perhaps we can help you. 
Let us start by sending you the new book- 
let, “Movies Go to Work.” No cost, no ob- 
ligation. Just clip the coupon to your letter- 
head. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. 


Superior Sound Film Projection 
—Easy, Trouble-Free 


Bell & Howell Filmosound 16mm sound-on-film pro- 
jectors have long been the overwhelming choice of busi- 
ness film users. Today’s Filmosound is even finer than its 
predecessors. Its war-developed refinements improve 
sound and picture reproduction and simplify operation, 





OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics ¢ mechonICS 


Bel ¢ Howell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send our copy of ‘‘Movies Go to Work.”’ Send also full information 
on ( ) Filmosound; ( ) Filmosound Library of films for rent or purchase. 


Name. ccccccccee Cece csccccccccccececccccccccses Title. .cccccccccececces 
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Frm... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccscccce ee eccccveccecesecess 
Address. .cccccccccececes oeeees Ceerececevecececcccsces eeeecccccccccees 
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relationship between two industries. The 
Board approved, for price-application pur- 
poses, an agreement for an 18-cents-an- 
hour increase for employes of the Oliver 
Corp. farm implement plant in South 
Bend, Ind. 

The Board found that the employes had 
exhausted their 33 per cent “little steel” 
increase in the past. No “pattern” for the 
farm-implement industry had been fixed. 
The Oliver Corp., the Board found, had 
matched wage increases granted in the past 
by the Studebaker automobile plant in the 
same city. Studebaker recently granted an 
increase of 18% cents an hour. in line 
with the automotive-industry pattern. 

Therefore, the Board ruled, the area- 
pattern principle could be applied and 
Oliver’s new raise was approved. Oliver 
and Studebaker were found to be “re- 
lated industries” within the meaning of 
the regulations, because they have similar 
processes of manufacture.and have fol- 
lowed the same wage-increase pattern in 
past years. 

Wage agreements negotiated during 
March indicate that the general wage pat- 
tern for the country is to be somewhere 
between 15 and 20 per cent higher. The 
agreements generally include increases of 
about 18 cents an hour for the higher- 
wage: industries and between 10 and 15 
cents in the lower-paid fields. 

Nine million workers have received 
wage increases since V-J Day. 

Industry patterns are being worked 
out by the Stabilization Board. Pre-ap- 
proval of increases up to 1844 cents has 
been granted for steel plants, and related 
refractories; 18 cents has been approved 
for shipbuilding; 16 cents for meat pack- 
ing and 15 cents in the West Coast lumber 
industry. 

Strikes decreased sharply during March 
as the new policy was applied in new dis- 
putes. The number of workers involved in 
strikes dropped from 1,750,000 in January 
and 1,430,000 in'February to about 300,- 
000 by mid-March. The coal strike will 
cause the figure to rise this month. 

While wage patterns were emerging in 
many industries, an attempt to fix a pat- 
tern for railroad workers encountered a 
snag. Nonoperating employes of Class I 


‘railroads were awarded wage increases of 


16 cents an hour by an arbitration board, 
but the unions representing these employes 
announced dissatisfaction with the award 
and said they would institute new wage 
demands immediately. 











CUT YOUR OWN Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 


1”. For details, sample 


"5 STENCILS | stencts, prices, pin tis 


FOR MARKING | '° business letterhead 


with your name. 
Seneneaers MARSH STENCIL 


MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT HOUSING HEADACHES UNDER NEW RULES 


Headaches already are growing from the 
new rules that govern building and all 
other new construction. These headaches 
grow from many causes. Some are caused 
by the confusion that is multiplied, rather 
than reduced, by the rules. Others stem 
from an apparent disregard of the rules 
by many builders in many parts of the 
country. Others trace to growing black- 
market operations and the declining vol- 
ume of materials available through legiti- 
mate channels of trade. E 


Will the new building rules be ob- 
served closely? 
Many builders apparently think not, but 
there are real teeth in the rules, if they 
are enforced. A common view seems to be 
that there is no need to be concerned. But 
actually a fine imposed by the Federal 
Government can be large, and can be pur- 
sued relentlessly until collected. And the 
maximum penalty for violation of the new 
building rules can be a $10,000 fine plus 
one year in prison. 


When will permits be passed out? 
This should be before many weeks. Field 
organizations now are being set up by the 
Civilian Production Administration to pass 
on building applications. In some areas, a 
delay of four to six weeks or even longer 
is probable before these offices are set up 
and functioning. CPA will handle applica- 
tions for industrial and commercial con- 
struction, while the Federal Housing Ad- 
ninistration processes housing applications. 


Does a permit mean anything? 

~ It means that a builder can look around 
and try to get the materials for building. 
But it gives him no assurance of getting 
them. Without a permit, however, a build- 
er is not supposed to undertake any build- 
ing or repair work except for limited. low- 
cost jobs and certain types of construction 
that are exempt from the new order. 


Priorities go with permits to build dwell- 
ings, but, again, there is no guarantee 
of getting the materials. And these priority 
ratings cover only critically scarce items. 
In relatively few cases, holders of non- 
housing permits can get priorities for 
bottleneck materials. But the regulations 
covering such priorities have just been 
tightened. Nonhousing priorities no longer 
can be had for some scarce materials that are 
needed for the veterans’ housing program. 


What of priorities? Are they effective? 
Priorities on building materials often are 
proving illusory, particularly in lumber. 
Some lumberyards have many priority 
orders on hand, but cannot honor them 
because lumber is going in increasingly 
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large part through black markets, not 
through legitimate channels. _ Similarly, 
some areas have difficulty in filling all pri- 
ority orders for other items in short sup- 
ply, .such as building brick, radiators, 
bathtubs and cast-iron soil pipe. Persons 
without priorities have little chance of 
getting these materials through legitimate 
trade sources. 


Are veterans getting preferences? 
Veterans, in many instances, are not get- 
ting the preferences that they thought 
they were going to get. When a veteran of 
World War II gets a permit to build a 
home, he also is given a priority rating. 
But he has to compete in the market with 
other holders of priorities, when it comes to 
buying materials. 


Changes in the regulations ‘are increasing 
the number of persons who will be able to 
qualify for housing permits and priorities. 
In addition to discharged veterans, hous- 
ing preferences under the program are 
being extended to men and women still in 
the service, widows and children of men 
killed in World War II and veterans who 
are American citizens but who served in 
other Allied forces during the war. 


Can veterans build homes costing 
more than $10,000? 

Under law, veterans are supposed to be 
given priorities for materials to build 
homes for their own occupancy costing 
more than the $10,000 ceiling. Where they 
were refused priorities and permits for 
such higher-priced houses, they could ap- 
peal to Washington. 


What of financing? 

FHA financing has become a problem for 
many. Old values, not new and inflated 
values, are used in appraising property. 
Some recognition is given by FHA to in- 
creases in property costs since before the 
war, but its appraisal is conservative. 
With costs often being up 60 per cent or 
more, the result is that a 90 or 80 per 
cent FHA guarantee actually covers a 
far smaller proportion of the property cost 
on the basis of current values. This means 
a large down payment is required to buy 
now. Ordinary bank loans often are for 
higher amounts than under FHA financing. 


How are building permits obtained? 
For home building, applications go to 
district FHA offices. Since there are only 
71 of these offices throughout the country 
to process applications, many communi- 
ties will have none. Some States have only 
one. A person who wants to build a house, 
but is not near an FHA office, can write 
in and ask for an application blank, and 


_ homes will be unable to continue such 


handle the entire proceeding by mail. 
Similarly, nonhousing applications can be 
mailed to one of the 71 district offices of 
the CPA. Applications for farm homes and 
buildings are filed with the county agri- 
cultural conservation committees. 


How does CPA decide who can build? 
In deciding who gets a permit for industrial 
or commercial building, CPA district man- 
agers will rely largely upon recommenda- 
tions of local advisory committees, which 
are being set up for each district. This 
means that application of the rules will not 
be uniform throughout the country. Much 
attention will be paid to local conditions 
and needs. And the local committees will 
have much influence in determining what 
non-housing building is permitted. 


What effect will the building rules 
have on industry? 

Some plants expect to have to curtail 
present operations. These include factories 
making heavy-construction materials for 
industrial buildings and large homes, much 
of which is not usable for small homes. Less 
demand is expected for such items as large 
furnaces and boilers, big bathtubs and 
plumbing fixtures and heavy-construction 
steel. In addition, many plans for industrial 
expansion must wait, for lack of construc- 
tion permits. 


Will employment be affected? 
Where plant operations and _ industrial 
building are curtailed, some unemployment 
is likely to result. Steel fabricators may 
need fewer workers. Some skilled mecha- 
nics may be unable to find new jobs. And 
some electrical contractors, with less work 
on big industrial jobs, expect to employ 
fewer men. 


What effect will the rules have on 
building contractors? 








Those specializing in construction of large 


work. In they have had to cu 
their operations during the war. Man 
builders of large homes find that they can- 
not shift to low-priced construction. Som 
of these will be squeezed out of the con} 
struction field. On the other hand, con; 
tractors specializing in low-cost or mass 
production homes usually will be able te 
go ahead if they can get materials. 


How long will the controls last? 
Builders cannot expect to get out from 
under the new building rules until the 
spring of 1947, or later, unless a shar] 
revision of the present program is foun 
necessary. The next few months should tel 
whether the building regulations will be 
changed. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND TURNS THE ‘JEEP’ UPSIDE DOWN 


SO YOU CAN SEE WHAT MAKES IT “TICK” 





REAR DRIVE AXLE 


... drives the “Jeep” 
at 60 in 2-wheel 
drive, teams with the 
front-drive axle for 
tough jobs. 























POWER TAKE-OFF 


... at center furnishes 
power for compressor 
or generator mounted 
in “Jeep.” 


FRONT DRIVE AXLE 


. ++ gives extra traction 
and pulling power 
when you shift to 
4-wheel - drive. 




















POWER TAKE-OFF 


...at front can 
Operate power 
winch, blower or 
high-pressure cen- 
trifugal pump. 














SPRINGS AND 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


... engineered for 











POWER TAKE-OFF 


... at rear furnishes power 





TRANSFER CASE 
AND TRANSMISSION 


...- give wide 
range—6 speeds 
forward, 2 reverse. 





“JEEP’ ENGINE 


... power heart of 


easier riding. 











the world - famous 
military “Jeep.” 

















for spline or pulley drive. 











Look under the Universal “Jeep” and you'll see why 
it has pulling power surpassing anything its size, plus 
versatility no other vehicle matches. You'll see why 
it will pay you to...GET A “JEEP.” 

The power heart of the “Jeep” is the mighty 
Willys-Overland “Jeep” Engine, proved by billions of 


miles of driving in military “Jeeps” the world over. - 


To get the fullest use of that surging power, the 
“Jeep” has two driving axles—front and rear—and 
a transfer gear giving instant choice of 2-wheel or 
4-wheel drive, and speed range from 2 to 60 mph. 

Its power-take-off points—front, center and rear 
—make the “Jeep” a highly efficient mobile power 
unit that takes power to the job, on or off the 


road. All this you get, when you...GET A “JEEP.” 

The versatility of the “Jeep” fits it for a thousand 
uses—as a truck, light tractor, runabout, a complete 
standby power unit for industry. 

If you need a vehicle to tow factory trailers... 
deliver men, tools and power anywhere, despite 
weather and roads...serve as a pick-up truck and 
runabout—GET A “JEEP.” 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 











=> “| use it as 
a truck” 






pe “| use it as 
a tractor” 





(This article represents. the result of an 








Special Report. 


What happens to independent 
businessmen when big rivals 
buy up sources of supply 


Worries about postwar conditions have 
boiled dewn to worries about shortages. 
An extended trip across the country, de- 
voted to studying conditions, reveals that 
shortages in one form or another are the 
main topic of conversation by the house- 
wife, the storekeeper or the manufacturer. 

An on-the-scene survey of the country’s 
major industrial centers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coasts, made by a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News, discloses these trouble spots: 

Housing is the paramount concern. 
It begins with persons looking for homes, 
or somewhere to store their luggage, but 
it extends to the newcomer who wants a 





—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


A HARD CLIMB- 


store or an office, to the storekeeper who 
wants to expand, or the manufacturer who 
would like to build a new plant. 
Homeseeking has the surface appear- 
ance of a national vocation. In community 
after community, rent controls have be- 
come a mockery as landlords insist on 
selling to tenants at inflated prices; as 
tips, often amounting to as much as a 
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year’s rent, are offered to rental agents; 
and as apartments suddenly become co- 
operatives in order to sidestep rent con- 
trols. 

The shortage of living space is even 
upsetting established householders. They 
realize that they can sell on the current 
market at double the price they paid only 
a few years ago, but they fear joining the 
ranks of the homeseekers and hesitate to 
sell. Lack of dwellings also is interfering 
with industry’s plans for expansion, be- 
cause a factory is useless unless its work- 
ers can be housed. 

Building has become little better than a 
gamble, whether the structure is a one- 
bedroom unit or a hotel. If you get a 
Government permit to build, your troubles 
only begin. The first task is to get a con- 
tractor, and contractors are by no means 
eager to undertake work under current 
conditions. Many refuse flatly to make 
firm bids, and a number of contracts are 
being made on a cost-plus-fee basis. 

Delays are so general that erecting a new 
building now requires about twice the time 
as before the war. At least two months are 
required to complete a store building that 
used to be up in 30 days. A factory that 
used to take six months will now take a 
year. Most delays result from running out 

















—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


TOO MUCH BUOYANCY 


2 ~~ extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUR ECONOMY OF SHORTAGES: 
CHANGES IN WAYS OF LIFE 


Rise of Rent-Control Dodges, Barters, Tie-Ins and Black Markets 


of materials, such as lumber, steel beams, 
glass, hardware, plumbing fixtures an 
even nails. 

Conditions in the building industry are 
reported to have revived interest in de- 
fense plants, and there are signs that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. may dispose 
of smaller properties at good prices. An- 
other advantage of defense plants is that 
workers’ homes often are near by. 

Repair jobs can be undertaken prompt- 
ly at the moment in most areas, but this 
condition is not expected to continue. A 
shortage of building-trades workers is an- 
ticipated once the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram gets under way, Repairs also require 
a longer time than formerly and often cost 
twice as much as before the war. Then, 
there is a shortage of flooring, fixtures and 
other materials. Modernization on any im- 
portant scale is expected to be delayed for 











M in Roch 


THE HATCH 





two years or more until a dent is made il 
the demand for new homes. 

Consumer shortages. The _ shortag 
of building and housing space, however, 8 
just an acute example of a wide range d 
shortages that are plaguing producers, dis 
tributors and consumers. 

Riotous nylon lines, also, exemplify the 
housewives’ plight. They report that*it i 
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even more difficult than during rationing 
to get meat, butter and margarine, and 
the shortage in men’s shirts and suits and 
children’s clothing is nearly as severe as in 
nylon stockings. Questions repeatedly are 
asked about why these scarcities are worse 
now than during the war. 

Storekeepers realize that the reason for 
consumer shortages lies chiefly in a boom- 
ing demand for goods. A corner druggist in 
New England, for example, finds that he 
turns his stock over six to eight times a 
year, whereas, before the war, his stock 
turned ever only twice. He now deals with 
three wholesalers instead of one. They 
supply him with just as large a volume of 
cosmetics, cough drops and cold inhalators 
as before the war, but he could increase 
sales of these items by a third if he could 
get enough. Drugstores are getting only a 
trickle of alarm clocks and other hard 
goods that they used to merchandise, but 
the supply of patent medicines and pre- 
scription compounds is adequate. 

This druggist’s story could be repeated 
by haberdashers, department stores and 
specialty shops. Their wholesalers cannot 
replenish retail inventories, and suits, 
shirts, shoes, sheets, blankets, carpets, and 
furniture sell as fast as they are stocked. 

In industry, an unpublicized trend 
toward conselidation is taking place 
throughout the country. Supply problems 
again provide the reason. Factories, seek- 
ing to nail down a source of supply, are 
buying out or merging with firms that 
produce their raw materials. Sometimes 
material producers reverse the process and 
extend operations to processing and manu- 
facturing. In either case the result is the 
same—larger combinations. 

The textile industry offers an outstand- 
ing example of the consolidation trend. 
Historically, this industry contains numer- 
ous small operators, with some plants 
making gray goods that are turned over to 
converters for dyeing and printing and 
then sold to factories for clothing, up- 
holstery, draperies or carpets. 

Now converters are being absorbed or 
run out of business. Latest reports indi- 
cate that almost two thirds of the rayon 
and cotton goods are being converted by 
producing mills, instead of being sold to 
established converters. That is about dou- 
ble the prewar proportion. 

This trend is causing some alarm in the 
South, where local businessmen see their 
postwar plans of independent industrializa- 
tion smashed by an “invasion” of Northern 
capital that is absorbing textile mills, 
lumber plants and mineral resources. The 
fear is that this trend will subject the 
South still more to the domination of out- 
side owners. 

Consolidations also are occurring in 
other fields. Many steel mills that used to 
sell pig to fabricators for conversion into 
bars and sheets now are doing their own 
converting. Publishing houses are buying 
paper mills and, sometimes, even timber 
sources, and one farm co-operative not 
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long ago purchased a large lumber pro- 
ducer to insure a supply of crating. 

A similar trend is detected in the dis- 
tribution field. A retail food chain has 
bought a_ slaughterhouse. Department 
stores and large specialty houses are ex- 
tending their outlets by purchasing stores 
in other cities, or through mergers, or 
through plans for branches. Larger com- 
binations enhance buying power and, in 
turn, consolidate sources of supply. 

This trend toward absorption and com- 
bination may have a fundamental effect 
on the nature of U.S. industry, and is 
likely, eventually, to attract the attention 
of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice. Meanwhile, it is 
making the lot of the small, independent 
merchant or manufacturer more difficult 
and the newcomer’s task almost impossible. 

Supply sources often dry up for the 
independent and refuse to open up for the 
new firm. Suppliers almost universally are 
following a rule of taking care of their old 
customers before adding any new ones. 
Thus, a small clothing manufacturer who 
used to buy from a converter may now 
have to dicker with a mill as a new custo- 
mer far down on the waiting list. 

Veterans, however, generally are receiv- 
ing favored treatment as they seek to re- 
turn to business or to enter a new business. 
The case of a Brooklyn manufacturer, who 
allotted veterans a sufficient number of 
light sockets to permit them to continue 
their lamp-assembling business, is typical. 

In many instances, the small manu- 
facturer is forced into becoming a sub- 
contractor for a newly formed combina- 
tion. This is reported to be particularly 
true among makers of clothing, knitted out- 
erwear, hosiery, underwear, handkerchiefs. 

Material shortages are, in part, respon- 
sible for this trend. The scarcest industrial 
materials are lumber, steel and textiles. 
Lumber promises to be tight through the 
year, adding to the production headaches 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 
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Have You Seen 
Your Toolroom 
Lately ? 


Many executives have been so busily 
occupied these last few years that they 
have rarely taken time for even a hurried 
look into plant or factory. Machines have 
been overworked, too, and bottlenecks 
may have developed especially in vital 
places such as the toolroom—the key to 
your whole production program. 


If you are responsible for any phase of 
production, an inspection trip through 
your plant—to see and hear first hand 
what conditions prevail—may be time 
well spent. If you find that lathes should 
be replaced, or additional lathes are 
needed, the time you take to investigate 
the advantages of South Bend Precision 
Lathes will be well spent, too. 

SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS @ 


Lathe Builders Since 1906 
535 East Madison Street, South Bend 22, Indiana == 





WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Write today for Catalog 
100-D which 
all sizes, modets of South 
. Engine, 
and Turret . Sent 
without 
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Asphalt helps bring 
the Springhouse to you 


Few of us have access to a springhouse, 
but today insulated coolers, refrigerators, 
railroad cars and motor trucks virtually 
bring the springhouse right into our 
homes. The delicate tastiness of butter, 
for instance, is carefully protected by 
modern materials and equipment. 

And Flintkote asphalt insulation coat- 
ings do a number of vital jobs on most 
types of refrigeration equipment. Ap- 


plied to the steel bodies, they prevent 


corrosion and form a stable base for the 
insulation. Applied to the outside of the 
insulation, they seal out moisture, insur- 
ing permanent high insulating efficiency. 

Since these Flintkote insulation coat- 
ings are odorless themselves, and will 
not absorb odors, they help bring you 
foods with all the original springhouse 
freshness. 


Yes Flintkote Makes Many Things ... 


In addition to insulation coatings and 
waterproofing materials for steel, wood 
and concrete, Flintkote makes sound 
deadening materials... paper boxes and 
containers... expansion joints... indus- 
trial foorings and cements... rug 
backing compounds...rubber dis- 
persion products... adhesives... 
deckings and floor coverings and, 
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of course a complete line of building ma- 
terials. The extensive research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities of 
Flintkote are always at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


One: 


ise anTERs, PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 











Special Report 


of builders, furniture manufacturers and 
container producers. Steel companies are 
booked until late autumn with priority 
orders, and textile mills are operating close 
to capacity levels on back orders. 

The shortage of corn and other graing 
is holding down operations of the distilling 
and brewing industries, is interfering with 
livestock feeding, and tightening the sup- 
plies of corn-products refiners that supply 
starch and other industrial materials. A 
shortage of fats and oils is limiting soap 
output, which, in turn, restricts the sup- 
plies of cosmetics. 

Barter is growing as a trading practice 
as a result of shortages. More and more 
traders are insisting on goods in addition 
to money as the price of a bargain. One 
Midwest feed house is reported to publish 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


STILL IN THE ‘DREAM’ STAGE 


a list of the commodities it will exchange 
for other commodities. 

Farmers are reluctant to sell their prod- 
uce unless something besides money is 
offered in exchange. Corn, for example, is 
refused at ceiling prices, but it frequently 
moves if a piece of farm machinery, work 
clothing or a carload of soybeans is offered 
as a bonus. An automobile, a truck, or 4 
supply of nylon stockings is a temptation 
that often closes a deal. 





Clothing manufacturers also have been 
known to refuse orders unless the buyet 
can supply some needed material. Thus, 
department stores surrender piece goods 
so that the manufacturer can have linings 
to put in the garments he proposes to sell 
to the store. Similarly, a textile mill may 
call upon a manufacturer to find the yarn 
for the fabrics he needs. 

Many of these deals are covers for 
black-market operations or price-ceiling 
violations, but not all of them. Among 
legitimate barters are those that supply 
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Your product, too, - 
can go by air! 


Coast-to-Coast via United AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


United Air Lines’ fast AIR FREIGHT SERVICE, combined with a new low tariff—with reductions as 
much as 50% from United’s previous tariffs—is saving time and money for shippers and growers. 
You, too, can apply the speed and remarkably low cost of this inter-city and coast-to-coast service 


to your business. Here. for example, are just a few of the products that go by Cargoliner... 


Se 


Drugs & Serums 


~ 


News Magazines 











Timely Style Clothes Fresh Cut Flowers 


a4 









Wire Recordings 


Baby Chicks Replacement Parts 








So. 


Nylons Automotive Parts Fresh Seafoods Millinery 


Pickup and delivery is provided in major cities across the direct Main 
Line Airway. Unusually low rates are offered on volume shipments. 
inventories are kept low. In areas with crowded warehouse conditions, 
inconvenience and delay are eliminated. And if you are reconverting, 
needed parts or deliveries are expedited. 


United’s Air Freight representa- 
tives will be pleased to consult with 
you on how Air Freight can be ap- 
plied to your particular problems. 
For a copy of United’s Simpli- 
: fied Air Freight Tariff, address Air 

U a | T = o A i kK Li | é 4 Cargo Division, United Air Lines, 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


(Also International! Air Freight Carried) 


You can get going fast—when your products go by United Air FREIGHT 
SERVICE. 
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hat are you hunting for? 


- “Ppa aera he 4 
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is it a long vacation . . . a stay in Jasper, showplace of the 
Canadian Rockies . . . a camping or fishing trip . . . big game 

. a seaside holiday? Or is it an industrial site you're hunt- 
ing for? Whatever it is, you'll find it in Canada, and Canadian 
National Railways, America’s largest railway system, can 
supply the answer. Its rail lines serve all nine provinces of 
Canada, the Dominion’s finest vacation areas, and its great 
industrial centers. Its all-year and resort hotels offer warm 
hospitality and luxurious comfort from coast to coast. 

Plan a Canadian vacation this year. Come on business or 
pleasure, a long trip or a short one. Wherever you go in 
Canada, Canadian National will serve you. Write or call for 
descriptive folders and information. : 

No Passport Needed — Your U.S. dollar goes farther in 
Canada. ' 

Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 


Washington, D. C. For industrial information on Canada, write Canadian . 
ional Railways, Dept. of Research and Development., Montreal, Que., 
‘4 e 





TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








Special Report 


materials where the normal channels of 
distribution are clogged or disrupted. 
Pricing problems are manifold, but 
ceilings and Office of Price Administra- 
tion regulations appear to be taking a 
back seat to material shortages as a con- 
cern of managers in the field. There is 
some evidence that manufacturers are 
delaying shipments because of price diffi- 
culties, but there is little evidence that 
ceilings are delaying production. 
Government surveys show a record out- 
put of civilian goods. Over-all production 
is reported by Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder to be at the highest peacetime 
rate in history. More detailed reports by 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Com- 
merce Department show a volume of out- 
put in most lines that is unrivaled. 
Disagreement over price policy, in fact, 
seems to be as widespread among pro- 
ducers and distributors as among Con- 
gressmen in Washington. In one big manu- 
facturing company, the purchasing agent, 
scrambling for supplies, favors unregu- 
lated prices to step up the production of 
materials, while the sales executives want 
to hold prices in check in the interest of 
orderly marketing. Members of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, at their recent 
Washington convention, were unable to 
agree upon price-policy recommendations. 
Labor shortages are reported to be 
diminishing, although they still are trou- 
blesome in some areas. A number of cot- 
ton and rayon mills are restricted to one 
shift because of the lack of help, and 
few mills operate more than two shifts. 
Hosiery factories are short of skilled work- 
ers for such jobs as seaming and looping, 
and foundries, which had labor difficul- 
ties throughout the war, cannot yet re- 
cruit the work forces they need. Wage 
issues, except for a few industries, appear 
to be well on their way to settlement. 
Shortage problems are expected to re- 
main with most industries at least through 
1946, primarily because all buyers are or- 
dering at once. The end of the year, how- 
ever, should find the supply situation 
more adequate in most lines of soft.goods. 
The durable-goods situation promises to 
be tight for a longer period. 
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The Mimeograph duplicator 
is made by A. B. Dick Company 


























The duplicator 
a branch manager 
writes the home office 
he wants... 
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The home office may have a whole battery of Mimeograph* 


duplicators, but he needs only one—and how he needs it! 


He can run the Mimeograph duplicator himself, if he has 
to. It’s so fast, so simple and so clean. 


Everything he sends out will reflect the standards of his home 
company—clear, low-cost copies in black or color, no 
matter how many he runs off. 


There’s a big, solid company to back up the promise 
built into the Mimeograph duplicator —a nationwide 
service setup to see that it keeps running right all the 
time. Free instructional hel». too. when ver needed. 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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WORLD BANK’S BOND-SELLING JOB 


Narrow Field for Marketing Securities of the Organization in U.S. 


Move to legalize purchase 
of issues by insurance firms 
and by savings institutions 


A new financial problem is arising in 
connection with the International Bank. 
When operations begin, the Bank promises 
to find a narrow market for its security 
offerings because insurance companies and 
savings banks, generally, will not be al- 
lowed to buy. 

This is because the types of investments 
in which insurance companies and _ sav- 
ings banks may participate are prescribed 
by statute. Since the World Bank is new, 
its securities are not included. Of the 
States which are centers for this kind of 
money—New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—only New York 
has made a beginning in altering the laws. 
There the State legislature has amended 
the banking laws to permit savings banks 
to invest in the World Bank’s direct or 
guaranteed issues. But no State has acted 
to open insurance funds for these securi- 





ties. 

Some State legislatures already have ad- 
journed. Others indicate that action is to 
be delayed until the International Bank 
is open for business. That postpones a se- 
lution, at least until 1947 legislative ses- 
sions. At the outset, therefore, the Bank 
must get along with a limited outlet to 
__ savings banks and virtually no outlet to 
. imsurance companies. 

Official concern. This situation is a 
matter of growing concern to U.S. officials 
who are close to the Bretton Woods in- 
stitutions. Aside from banks, insurance 
companies make up the largest investor 
class in this country. They bought $17,- 
000,000,000 worth of Government securi- 
ties during the war years, and their hold- 
ings of municipal and corporate bonds are 
greater than those of any other investor 
class. Savings banks also constitute one of 
the top investment groups. World Bank 
officials had counted heavily on these two 
classes of investors. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is dealing with State officials, insur- 
ance and banking groups and others in an 
effort to get the Internationa! Bank on the 
eligible list under State laws as soon as 
possible. 

Other markets, however, are to be 
available for the first issues of the Bank’s 
securities, expected in late 1946 or early 
1947. 

Trust funds, in some cases, are subject 
to the same laws that govern the sales to 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


savings banks. However, some officials es- 
timate that 80 per cent of the trust funds 
will be eligible. This group is expected to 
be an important market. 

Charitable and educational institu- 
tions are seeking high-grade outlets for 
idle funds at interest rates larger than 
those on Government securities, and are 
likely to be interested in World Bank se- 
curities. 

Investment companies will be a possible 
outlet for a considerable volume of these 
obligations. 

Commercial banks are not regarded as 
a major market for the World Bank’s se- 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 
... U.S. investors needed encouragement 


curities, because these offerings are to be 
mostly long term. 

Individuals are believed by some offi- 
cials to be, possibly, an eventual outlet for 
a substantial volume of bank obligations. 
However, it is recognized that, at the out- 
set, this class of investors will hesitate to 
put money into the securities of a new 
and unknown institution. 

Whatever the market, it is clear that 
the selling of Bank securities 'must be 
done largely in this country. The demand 
of foreign borrowers is for U.S. dollars. 
Aside from its own direct lending of 
dollars, which is to be done sparingly, the 
Bank thus must look to. the U.S. security 
market for funds. 

American for top post. Skepticism 
toward the institution on the part of many 
U.S. investors is anticipated by Govern- 





ce Week. 





ment officials. It is to help overcome this 
feeling that the U.S. Government insists 
upon naming an American to be president 
of the Bank. To get the Bank’s top job, 
the U.S. plans to sacrifice the managing 
directorship of the Monetary Fund, al- 
though the Fund is considered by many 
officials to be more important to this 
country than the Bank. However, the rea- 
sons for naming a well-known American 


to head the Bank are said to be com- 


pelling. - 

Lewis W. Douglas, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of New York, 
is a likely choice for the job. As a well- 





“Harris & Ewing 


known figure in New York financial cir- 
cles and a former Government official, he 
is regarded as a man who would qualify 
for the post. Mr. Douglas is a former 
Congressman from Arizona, former Budget 
Director, and former Deputy War Ship- 
ping Administrator. He is reported to have 
the backing of Treasur; Secretary Fred 
M. Vinson. The appointment will be made 
when the executive directors of the Bank 
meet in Washington next month. 
Interest rates and types of securities 
to be issued by the Bank also await de- 
cision. Already, U.S. officials are consult- 
ing bankers and brokers in New York 
for advice. Loans made directly by the 
Bank to a foreign country are likely to 
draw interest of at least 4 per cent. Rates 





on securities offered in the market have 
not been decided, but it is believed that 
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All in One 


OW, instead of a patchwork of liability 
policies ... some overlapping, some so 
widely separated as to leave dangerous loop- 
holes... your company need carry only one. 
Under U.S. F. & G. Comprehensive Liability 


Insurance nearly all liability hazards are 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 














LeRer/ 


qj 


U. &. FE. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 

















Package! 


covered by a single policy. No bother of 
numerous premium payments at different 
times, to increase bookkeeping and the pos- 
sibility of error. One policy does all. Write 
us today for information about U.S. F. & G. 


Comprehensive Liability Insurance. 


~~ as you would your doctor or lawyer 





Fill Out and Mail This Coupon: 


ge” 





¥ 
Unitep States Finetity & Guaranty Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
Ba.LtTimoreE 3, Mp. 
Please send me further information about Comprehensive 
Liability Insurance. 


CORBIMIIN ics scscssniwuiseacasbisTeatbeestsakuesactn tactesamiumiscsetteen ee 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Banks—A New Era 


No question about it—Americans are 
going to be closer to their banks than 
ever before. Banking has ended an era, 
opened another. Reconverting business 
will need loans; new home buyers will 
release a flood of mortgage financing; 
banking’s new attention to small loans 
should bring an army of new customers 
to credit desks of banks across the 
country. Compounding the general in- 





terest in banks are investors, many of | 
whom see new investment opportuni- | 


ties in bank stocks. 


t . 
MERRILL LYNCH PIERCE TENNER & BEANE 





*““BANKS—1946”’ 


More lending... More borrowers 


Clouding the picture is a general 
lack of information plus a wealth of 
public misinformation on _ banking. 
Onto this background comes a new and 
comprehensive study of the subject, 
prepared primarily for investors by the 
nation-wide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce,. Fenner & Beane. The 
firm, taking no sides in this booklet, 
reiterates its long standing advice to 
“Investigate then Invest.” “BANKS 
—1946” discusses unfavorable as well 
as favorable factors with clinical de- 
tachment; sheds considerably more 
light than heat. 

Dealing in facts and figures—includ- 
ing statistics on 150 leading banks— 
this new survey illuminates simply and 
clearly the entire banking situation: 
emerges as a fascinating factual story 
of American banking at the milestone 
of a momentous year. 

As with other ML,P,F&B studies 
readers may obtain “BANKS—1946” 
merely by requesting it*—and many 
will find it among the most interesting 
as well as among the most informative 
and valuable the firm has ever offered. 





*Mail your request for ‘‘Banks—1946” to: Depart- 
ment ‘“‘USN,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Finance Week 


they must be somewhat higher than the 
214 per cent paid by the U.S. Treasury 
on long-term bonds. 

Since rates paid to investors will de- 
pend .in large measure upon market re- 
sponse to the securities, some officials are 
suggesting that small test issues be offered 
at first and that larger issues be delayed 
until the institution is sure of the market 
situation. 

Eventual response to World Bank issues 
is expected to be favorable among large 
investment groups. Interest rates on do- 
mestic issues have declined to a_ point 
where investors are concerned over their 
returns, so international issues may prove 
attractive. The supply of sound long-term 
securities also is short, and World Bank 
operations are expected to fill some of 
this deficiency. 





Defense of Low Interest 


Secretary Vinson serves notice that the 
Treasury’s low-interest policy will not be 
changed. And he makes no promise of ac- 
tion to halt a still further decline in yields 
on Government bonds. 

The Treasury position on this issue is 
stated in Mr. Vinson’s annual report to 
Congress. He defends low interest rates 
as a policy that will encourage full pro- 
duction and full employment. But he does 
not indicate how-far, under this policy, the 





—Acme 
SECRETARY VINSON 
... with Mr. Eccles—direct disagreement 


Treasury will be willing to let yields fall 
before taking steps to stabilize them. 
Market pressure. This disclosure 
dampens the hopes of many investors for 
new issues at better yields, and thus: adds 
to pressure in the market to bid up exist- 
ing obligations. Result is a sharp advance 
in prices and a corresponding further drop 
in returns. Victory bonds, issued last De- 








to keep precious 
memories 


lly 


We chose the living 


music Of avis 
1sTRUE GARILLON! 


“In a Deagan Carillon we found every- 
thing we dreamed about and hoped 
for in a memorial to our soldier son... 
the privilege of bringing into the 
hearts and homes of his neighbors 
the deep, rich beauty of genuine bell 
music... the knowledge that our trib- 
ute has become a living part of the 
community in which he lived and 
the satisfaction of having endowed the 
church in which he worshipped with 
new power and influence.” 

If the thought appeals, you will 
wish further details. We shall con- 
sider it a privilege to provide them... 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 375 Deagan Build- 
ing, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, IIL 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * $5 WALL STREET - 





New York 





- Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 




















ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 995,920,778 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

ie rr I, gc. oc cccccceccce 2,577,056,576 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 33,463,116 
State and Municipal Securities...... Re een e teas 181,278,463 
ehen SOG GiGi el ieee ea ove Sele gS accede 102,673,022 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 1,290,314,552 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 6,019,663 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 5,917,953 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. : 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

NS re da ght narra a AT Bond yas ok 6 7,000,000 
Bank Premises . ee atta 29,840,407 
Items in Transit with Branches . excrete need aeketa 8,029,189 
IS be ihc ue ee ae cay y os canons 4,101,969 

a ea ran i oe gin $5,248,215,688 
LIABILITIES 
ated Serie os ed Pe al eoccceeses $4,948,852,510 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $1,001,642,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $15,882,732 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
ih res ooo see a seed ues 6,069,779 9,812,953 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
ICO MIO Nc, Lh. oh en ica keine ate ek ee 2,411,424 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 30,821,686 

MAAR SSG 52a oe DO: ds Ca aces oc Mane ee a 2,325,000 
SRR err aes eas Ae $77,500,000 
Surplus. : siardisteeerettys . 142,500,000 
Undivided Profits ERR a ere oe ve - 33,992,115 253,992,115 

BOCAB ok ci2is ieee Solenctwiaet forckertaweae $5,248,215,688 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1946, except 

those of the Shanghai and Tientsin Branches which are as of March 7, 1946 

and of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$1,220,227,485 of United States Government Obligations and $16,470,568 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,183,278,698 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other: purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(4n Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 



































This announcement is neither an offer to seli nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company 


50,000 Shares 342% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(par value $100 a share) 


Price $103 a share 


and accrued dividends 





156,312 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $20 a share) 


Price $31 a share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


April 3, 1946. 





























| In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous 
association with 
Philadelphia business 
enterprises for 143 
years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 
banking relationship. 








i AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED 


\ CIGARETTE HOLDER THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 





Light-weight and sleek. Dura- 
lumin radiator cools smoke, 
condenses and traps irritants 

_no filters... no mess. Clean 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
—and easy to keep clean. D 











Kirsten Pipe Co., Dept. 277, Seattle, Wash 
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Dinance Week 


cember, reached an all-time high of 106. 

The effect is apparent in other securi- 
ties. The Great Northern Railway issued 
$25,000,000 of bonds to yield 214 per cent, 
marking a new low for this type of rail- 
way obligation. Purpose is to refund 34% 
per cent bonds issued only last year. 

Policy discord. Mr. Vinson’s report 
also indicates, that the Treasury is not 
alarmed about inflationary dangers in the 
concentration. of short-term Government 
securities in the hands of commercia: 
banks. In this attitude, the Treasury is 
in direct disagreement with Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, who 
holds that the primary source of danger 
is in the expansion of bank credit caused 
by having financed too much of the cost 
of war through the banking system. 

The Treasury Secretary argues that new 
bank loans are just as inflationary as bank 
purchasing of short-term obligations. He 
also contends that there is no assurance 
that long-term bonds sold to nonbank in- 
vestors will not later be bought by banks. 





Penalty Taxes 


Tax-penalty provisions on corporations 
that hold too much money as undistributed 
surplus are getting renewed attention from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Bureau 
activities are expected to increase in this 
area when 1946 corporation tax returns are 
filed next year. 

Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that unreasonable surpluses 
can be taxed at 271% per cent up to the 
first $100,000 of retained income, and 381 
per cent on the excess above $100,000. This 
penalty provision became virtually a dead 
letter during the war, since excess-profits 
taxes successfully prevented most compa- 
nies from accumulating large surpluses. 

Determination of improper accumula- 
tions is at the discretion of the Bureau, and 
corporations are required to prove that 
their accumulations are not unreasonable. 
Administration of this section varies wide- 
ly. In some cases an accumulation amount- 
ing to 30 per cent of profits is held to be 
unreasonable, while in other cases an accu- 
mulation of as much as 70 per cent is al- 
lowed. 

Section 102 .is aimed primarily at close- 
ly held corporations where the opportunity 
is greatest to withhold profits instead of 
distributing them to stockholders as tax- 
able dividends. 

The Bureau also is expected to clarify 
its policy in regard to Section 722—the ex- 
cess-profits tax relief section. Administra- 
tion of this section recently was investi- 
gated by tax committees in Congress on 
complaints that the Bureau was interpret- 
ing the provision too strictly and was not 
allowing much relief. The clarification 
statement is expected to satisfy Congress 
and to reduce pressure for amending the 
law to require more relief to be granted 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. Dragon’s Blood 


} Shade of red ink C) Degree of whiteness 
[| Over-dramatie copy (| Reflectivity of paper for yellow light 


{_] Color tints in paper 


2. Brightness 


|] Resinous powder used in etching 





en 





3. Broadside 4. Trufect 


C) Large advertisement in folder form An etching process 


| Single sheet. printed one side \ type of matrix 


| Single sheet, printed both sides An ultra-quality printing paper 


‘cvclcoal 


ANSWERS 
1° Dragon’s Blood, a resinous pow- 3 Brocdside, though often regarded 


der, protects certain areas of an asany type of mailer, is technically 





etched plate while others are being 
etched more deeply. The subtlest 
values of beautiful engravings show 
to perfection when run on Levelcoat, 
considered by fine printers through- 
out the country to be unsurpassed 
in paper. 


2; Brightness in paper is measured 
by its degree of whiteness. Bright- 
ness is a well-known characteristic of 
Levelcoat Printing Papers, a factor 
which gives halftones the contrastand 
vitality of life-like reproduction, 


a large folder which, when ope oned, 


forms one large advertiseme nt. 


Printed on one or both sides, lustrous 
Levelcoat makes every sheet a per- 
fect background for color or for text. 


4 Trufect is an ultra-quality Kim- 

herly-Clark Printing Paper, Ey 
perfected result of research and 7 
years of prac tical paper-making e -xper ri- 
ence. So rich, so smooth, so clear and 
bright, TRUFECT provides precisely the 
luxurious background which helps 
good printing sell, 


PRINTING PAPERS 


For black and white or 
color letterpress printing in 
publications, mail order 
catalogs, house organs and 
direct mail, select one of 
these Levelcoat grades — 
Trufect, Multifect or 
Hyfect. Kimberly - Clark 


Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


*TRaDE MARK 





vn mm, 
Kimb erly 
Clark. 
RESEARCH 

















AHEAD LIE SHOALS 


... AND TREMENDOUS GOALS 


‘Having kept the vow to protect its way of 
life, America now knuckles down to the 
job of giving that way of life new length, 
breadth and lustre. And what a job it will 
be! Problems aplenty will pile up. That’s 
good. Problems produce resourcefulness. 
Achievement will be everywhere—offer- 
ing incentive for still other farflung goals. 

The people of Olin Industries have a zest 
for what's ahead. They've always fostered 
free enterprise. They'll not now rest on 
their oars. 

We of Olin Industries are busy supplying 
more and better explosives for the expan- 
sion of transportation arteries, land 
reclamation and water-power projects. 
Improved firearms and ammunition for 


sportsmen are coming from our plants. 
Tailor-made metal alloys to do a thousand- 
and-one jobs on ‘planes, trains, ships and 
motor cars roll from our mills. Each night- 
fall sets thousands of our flashlights to 
winking... and sturdy batteries pull radio 
entertainment out of the air for folks far 
from power lines. 

Today, the people of Olin Industries are 
proud of the protection, comfort and 
pleasure that their present products offer to 
millions of Americans. But, they are 
prouder still of the fact that of all that 
they have to offer, nothing is in greater 
abundance than ingenuity, integrity and 
good, old-fashioned hard work. 


Oun Inpbustries, Inc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, 
BATTERIES * WESTERN AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER 


BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES, HEAT EXCHANGERS 


AND TORPEDOES. 








OLIN 











Contributing To Your 
Protection, Comfort 


and Well-Being 


BOND FLASHLIGHTS, 


EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 
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People of the Week. | | 


Mr. Reece's Job of Holding G.O.P. Liberals... How Mr. Gromyko 
Decides to Stay or Walk... Mr. Landis as Arbiter of Air Routes 


B. Carroll Reece, a quiet, unpreten- 
tious Southern Republican, now is top man 
in his party’s campaign organization. As 
the new Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, replacing Herbert Brow- 
nell, Jr., Mr. Reece takes over a vast re- 
sponsibility. It is his task to lead the party 
to victory in the approaching congressional 
elections and prepare for a successful presi- 
dential contest in 1948. 

Obviously, this is a big assignment. And 
yet the man selected for the job is little 
known outside of Washington and _ his 
home district in the hills of eastern Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Reece has been in Congress 
for a quarter of a century. But he has been 
one of the House’s more inconspicuous 
members, voting dependably with the con- 
servative Republican leadership, speaking 
seldom and introducing little legislation. 

Consequently, party workers throughout 
the country, who must look to Mr. Reece 
for leadership, are asking questions about 
him, his qualifications and his plans. 
Democrats are wondering how serious a 
threat to their long stay in power he may 
be. In the answers to these questions and 
in the circumstances of his election by the 
Republican National Committee there are 
implications and portents of which the 
public generally is hardly aware. 

Old Guardsman. The Reece election 
shows Republican Old Guard conserva- 
tives still securely in command of the 
party organization. In_ particular, Mr. 
Reece was elected by the backing of Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. For many 
years, Mr. Taft has controlled the votes 
of the skeletal Republican organizations in 
the Southern States. These votes formed 
the nucleus of Mr. Reece’s support in the 
Committee. 

The conservative wing’s hold on the 
party was made even more emphatic by 
the fact that Mr. Reece’s leading oppo- 
nent has a record much like his own. The 
runner-up was former Senator John A. 
Danaher, of Connecticut, supported by 
Dewey. the 1944 
presidential nominee. A third contestant, 
John W. Hanes, backed by remnants of 
the old Wendell L. Willkie group, got no- 
where 

Intraparty row. Sparked by the elee- 
tion, an irrepressible three-way split: with- 
in the party immediately came into. the 
open. Former Governor Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota, a presidential aspirant who 
wants the party to adopt more liberal 
immediately criticized = Mr. 
Reece's voting record and challenged his 
suitability for leadership. Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, who also wants to lib- 
eralize the party, was pointedly critical. 
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attitudes, 


Mr. Danaher promptly resigned a $20,000 
job as liaison man between party head- 
quarters and Congress. 

One of Mr. Reece’s first problems will 
be to bring some appearance of harmony 
to the party. The split between the Taft 
and Dewey groups can, perhaps, be easily 
narrowed. But the rift with the party 
liberals is a basic and persistent conflict, 
which, political observers say, cannot be 
resolved by political maneuvering. 

On the basis of Mr. Reece’s record, the 
liberals see little possibility of attracting 
the votes of labor and of political inde- 
pendents, which, together with the Negro 





cal trends see little in it to attract interna- 
tionally minded independent voters. 

Labor. Mr. Reece’s attitude toward do- 
mestic economic issues is typified by his 
recent vote for the Case bill to restrict 
union activities and his votes to whittle 
down the Full Employment bill. Labor 
organizations, planning for the congres- 
sional elections, are to make the Case bill 
a test of who should and who should not 
be supported. 

The Negro. Mr. Reece, however, is in 
a position to appeal to the Negro vote. 
He supported the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice bill and has backed other legislation 
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REPUBLICANS REECE AND BROWNELL 
... the Old Guard was still in command 


vote, many consider essential to the vic- 
tory of cither party. 

Foreign issues. On prewar issues of 
foreign policy, Mr. Reece voted consistent- 
lv with the House isolationist bloc. He op- 
posed Lend-Lease, extension of the Recip- 
rocal Tariff Act. the prewar draft and its 
extension, and the modification of the 
Neutrality Act. Friends now say that Mr. 
Reece was not an isolationist but a non- 
interventionist. And he himself, at a press 
conference following his election, told  re- 
porters he was not an extreme nationalist 
or an extreme internationalist, but believed 
that co-operation between nations now was 
necessary. 

Whatever interpretation is placed upon 
his voting record, those who follow politi- 


wanted by Negro organizations. Republic- 
ans in Congress have done so, in fact, 
for many years, but any effect this stand 
may have had in drawing Negro votes 
to the Republican Party has not been out- 
standingly noticeable in recent elections. 

Policy making. In any event, the Com- 
mittee Chairman is not considered neces- 
sarily a policy maker. Mr. Reece, himself, 
says that the policy of a party not in pow- 
er is made by the votes of its members 
in Congress. Under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
Senate Republicans have drawn sharply 
out of their prewar isolationism. But, on 
domestie issues, the party record in Con- 
gress is very similar to that of Mr. Reece. 

The Republican liberals are out to 
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change this. A number of the conflicts be- 
tween them and conservative elements 
are to be fought out in party primaries 
this spring and summer. The liberals hope 
that in this way they can modify the 
party’s congressional record before the 
1948 campaigning begins. 

Selection of candidates. Mr. Reece 
says it is his job to “elect” and not to “se- 
lect” candidates. The regular nominees of 
the party, whether liberally or conserva- 
tively inclined, thus are to receive the 
support of the national organization, in 
campaign funds, in the assignment of 
speakers and in the development of cam- 
paign strategy. 

The first objective is to win control of 
the House, in next autumn’s election. 

The new Chairman expresses confidence 
that the House will go Republican this 
autumn, but sees little probability that 
Republicans will gain control of the 
Senate. 

Presidential candidates. Although 
Mr. Reece’s election gave Senator Taft 
a strong hold on the party organization, 
how much effect this will have on selecting 
the 1948 presidential nominee is problem- 
atical. Mr. Taft is working for former 
Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, but 
could himself become a candidate. In the 
National Committee, each of Mr. Taft’s 
Southern States has as many votes as, 
for instance, New York. In the nominating 
convention, the votes are proportionate 
to party population. Mr. Taft had control 
of the,Southern delegations in 1940, when 
Mr. Willkie stormed the convention, and 
again in 1944, when Mr. Dewey was 
chosen. 

In addition, much usually depends upon 
the outcome of preferential primaries in 
a number of States. These primaries select 
convention delegates and instruct them as 
to whom they will support. Mr. Stassen, 
as leader of the liberal wing, is expected 
to enter a number of the primaries, de- 
pending on developments. 

Unusual gesture. Mr. Reece is doing 
the unusual thing in giving up a sure and 
uncontested seat in the House for the try- 
ing and unsalaried job of National Chair- 
man. He has not had opposition in his 
securely Republican district since 1932. In 
answer to a press-conference question, he 
said he had “private means” with which 
to support himself while in the chairman- 
ship. He is the president of three banks 
in his district. 

Mr. Reece, sedate, gently spoken and 
uncontentious, was reared in, his eastern 
Tennessee country. He was teaching eco- 
nomics at New York University when the 
first World War began. He enlisted, and, in 
the course of an unusually notable military 
career, rose from private to battalion com- 
mander, with numerous 
bravery. He was awarded both the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and _ Distin- 
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guished Service Medal, and France gave 
him the Croix de Guerre with palm. He 
returned to New York University for a 
time, but politics was calling, and, even- 
tually, he went back to Tennessee and in 
1920 was elected to Congress for the first 
time. His district is one of the South’s 
several small areas of preponderant Re- 
publicanism. In 1940, Mr. Dewey, the 
Republican, received 80 per cent of its 
vote. 

Issues. Due to the conflict within the 
party,.it will be difficult for Mr. Reece to 
define issues without contest. Neverthe- 
less, he already has produced one issue and 
a new definition of the word “liberal.” 
Liberals, he said, oppose big government, 
too much government, overweening bu- 
reaucracy. His congressional votes were 
cast on that basis, he says, adding that 








the crisis stage. It’ was through Mr. 
Gromyko, Russia’s Council delegate and 
Ambassador to the United States, that the 
dispute over Iran was adjusted. Through 
him, Russian viewpoints on arising prob- 
lems are to be presented in the future. 
Attention consequently is focused upon 
him for more reasons than his dramatie 
march from the Council chamber. 
Career diplomat. Mr. Gromyko, burly 
and slow spoken, is a world figure at 37, a 
product of the Soviet bureaucracy. He is 
typical of Russia’s younger diplomats in 
that he is stern, tight lipped and with- 
drawn. He is ambitious to go still higher, 
those who know him say. And advance- 
ment in the Russian Government usually 
depends upon an undeviating adherence to 
the orders of those higher up. Mr. Gromy- 
ko carries out the Kremlin’s orders scrupu- 








MR. GROMYKO AND FAMILY 
... the moves are dictated by the Kremlin 


such is “the issue upon which we will 
elect a Republican Congress next Novem- 
ber.” 

Others, however, see the party, through 
Mr. Reece’s election, as presenting much 
the same attitudes that, in election after 
election, have resulted in a series of de- 
feats. Some of these observers have heard 
the more candid members of the con- 
servative wing say they want to keep the 
Republican Party avowedly the party of 
conservatism. Mr. Reece’s election, conse- 
quently, is a renewed challenge to the 
party’s liberal elements, and one that they 
are not overlooking. 


Spokesman of the Kremlin 


Andrei A. Gromyko, the man who 
went for a walk, is expected back in his 
seat at the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, now that the Iranian issue has passed 


lously and literally, regardless of his own 
views. That has been his training and that 
is his function in the U. N. Council and in 
Washington. This combines with a pas- 
sionate belief in Russia’s destiny to make 
him, in the opinion of those in a position 
to know, a man with a future in the 
Soviet hierarchy. 

How much freedom of action Moscow 
gives its representatives always has been 
a source of curiosity. In smaller matters, 
they come to their own judgments. And 
there is freedom to argue the Soviet point 
of view when the need arises. This Mr. 
Gromyko does skillfully. Like most Rus- 
sian officials, he has been schooled in dia- 
lectics. He can be blunt and ruthless in 
debate, but, if finesse seems indicated, he 
also can be adroit. 

The Ambassador speaks nearly flawless 
English and French. His knowledge of 
shades of English meaning is such that he 
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1.NOW YOU CAN sleep going anywhere you go by _ fully restored.* No need now to waste valuable daytime 
° train. Sleeping car service on hours traveling. Reserve a Pullman bed—arrive refreshed 
runs of 450 miles or less—banned since last July —has been by a good night’s rest! 


ete ere 


in advance of your trip 
—the ban against making reservations more than 
14 days ahead is off.* No need now to make last- 
minute travel plans. Make them early — make 
Pullman comfort, safety and service an important 
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Prestige, a valuable asset to any 
business, shouldn't be tampered with 
for a fraction of a cent per letter. So, 


if you have any doubt as to the 
prestige-building power of your pres- 
ent letterhead paper, examine its 
watermark. 


The watermark should reveal that 
your letterhead is printed on cotton 
fibre paper the finest papers 
are made from cotton fibres. It should 
also reveal the exact cotton fibre 
content... the more cotton fibre, the 
finer the paper. Finally, it should re- 
veal who makes it... like Fox River, 
who have made fine cotton fibre con- 
tent papers since 1883, 


THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 


Does It Contain Cotton Fibre ? 


BE SURE 
TT SAYS 712, How much cotton Fibre 2 


Who Made It? 











FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


414-D S, APPLETON AVE., APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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corrected one of the U. N. interpreters 
when the latter used the word “agree- 
ment,” when “understanding” was meant. 
Nevertheless, he delivered his dramatic de- 
parture speech in Russian, and then stolid- 
ly waited while the interpreter translated 
it into French and then English before 
marching heavily out of the chamber. 
Adviser. Close behind him, as he went, 
was the small, unimpressive figure of Pro- 
fessor Boris Stein, Russia’s alternate dele- 
gate to the Council and Ambassador Gro- 
myko’s closest adviser. Professor Stein, 
an old hand at Soviet diplomacy, sits at 
Mr. Gromyko’s right elbow during sessions 
of the Council. When others are speaking 
or the interpreters are at work, there are 
frequent behind-hand conferences, and ex- 
changes and‘ examination of documents. 
Some credit Professor Stein with inspiring 
much that Mr. Gromyko says and does. 
Professor Stein has been in the Russian 





MR. LANDIS 


diplomatic corps since the early ’20s. He is 
a disciple of Maxim Litvinov, and con- 
sistently an exponent of collective se- 
curity. In the days of the League of Na- 
tions, he served on Russia’s delegation at 
Geneva. So he has a long and painfully ac- 
quired experience in security diplomacy 
behind him. However, like Mr. Litvinov, he 
has been in and out of favor at the Krem- 
lin. In 1939, when Russia made her deal 
with Germany, both Mr. Litvinov and Mr. 
Stein sank into obscurity, to be returned 
to the limelight when collective security 
became important again. Mr. Gromyko, 
by comparison, remained on the Krem- 
lin’s approved list throughout. 
Economist. The Ambassador _ first 
‘aught official attention as a brilliant stu- 
dent at the Russian Institute of Eco- 
nomics. Later, and before entering the 
diplomatic corps, he was an instructor at 


the Russian Academy of Science. After a 
variety of diplomatic assignments, he came 
to Washington as counselor of the Em- 
bassy, under the resourceful and _ highly 
considered Ambassador Constantine Ou- 
mansky, who is said to have urged Mr. 
Gromyko’s advancement upon authorities 
in Moscow. When Mr. Litvinov succeeded 
Mr. Oumansky in late 1941, Mr. Gromyko 
continued as counselor. In 1943, he was 
made Ambassador. 

In off moments, Mr. Gromyko, although 
always uncommunicative, can be friendly, 
and even make a joke or two. But ad- 
vancing the interests of Russia, as they 
are interpreted in Moscow, is his principal 
preoccupation. 


Mapping Plane Travel 


James M. Landis, one of the props 
of the original New Deal, is coming back 
to Washington in a new job. Mr. Landis 
has. been named Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which, among other 
things, decides what routes commercial 
air lines, both domestic and transoceanic, 
shall follow, and what companies may fly 
them. 

Press of work. By the time Mr. Landis 
takes office in June, it is expected that the 
question of international routes will have 
been pretty well established. But appli- 
cations for changes or modification will be 
coming in, and some 650 cases now are 
pending concerning the creation of short 
domestic routes connecting communities 
now without air service with the through 
lines. 

Land and sea carriers are making an in- 
creasingly vigorous fight for permission 
to go into the air transport business. The 
Board has decided that the two should 
be kept separate. Ship and rail lines may 
own stock in but may not have a control- 
ling interest in the air lines. Mr. Landis 
will be expected to lead the Board’s bat- 
tle to maintain its position. The Board 
also is seeking authority from Congress 
to control the securities and capitalization 
of the lines, a power similar to that exer- 
cised over the railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Landis, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, social minded, but not emotion- 
ally so, has been in and out of the Govern- 
ment since 1933. As a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, he helped Con- 
gress write the Seeurities and Exchange 
Act, and later was Chairman of the SEC. 
He headed the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and, more recently, was in charge of »!l 
American economic operations in the Mid- 
dle East. In that post he was highly crit- 
ical of what he considered efforts of the 
British to entrench themselves commerci- 
ally in that area. This indicates, some have 
suggested, that, in his new job, he will be 
very zealous in guarding American ait 
lines against British encroachment. 
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STIRRING Liiary 


OF AN AIRLINE 


First and only airline to span 20 years of continuous opera- 
tion, Western Air Lines, on April 17, celebrates two decades 
of service to the American traveler and shipper. Western 
Air’s pioneering is the story of air transportation. Here 
are a few highlights: 
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1928: Western Air placed the nation’s 
first multi-engined cabin planes in Los 
Angeles-San Francisco service. 


1933: The “air mass analysis” system 
of weather forecasting was pioneered 
for airline operations. Added to safety 
and comfort of passengers. 
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1937: Western Air purchased National 
Parks Airways, began building routes 
which today serve more national play- 
grounds than any other airline. 








1941-45: In daily flights to Alaska for 
Air Transport Command, Western car- 
ried supplies that helped stop the Jap; set 
all-time’ plane utilization mark of 15.9 
hrs. per day with a perfect safety record. 





1946: With 4200 route miles (7th largest 
in U.S.) that reach 28 cities in 9 West- 
ern states and Canada, Western Air i 
vests $20,000,000 in faster, larger plam 
system-wide improvement of service. 





AMERIGMS PIONEER AIRLINE 
GENERAL TRAFFIC OFFICES: 510 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 











Youll see news in the making— through Television 





Imagine! A helicopter is “covering” 
the story of a man marooned on a 
burning building. Sitting at your home 
television receiver, you will get the 
same eye-witness view as though you 
were riding along in the nose of the 
plane! 

To develop equipment compact 
enough to fit into a plane was a major 
problem. But RCA-NBC scientists 
and engineers in co-operation with the 
U. S. Navy did it—and airborne tele- 
vision became a wartime reality. 

This portable equipment has many 
peacetime uses—and may lead to de- 





velopment of a “walkie-lookie” with 
which a radio or news reporter might 
cover a story by television as readily 
as a news photographer does now 
with a camera. 

Such progress-making research goes 
into each and every RCA product— 
and is your assurance that anything 
bearing the RCA or RCA Victor em- 
blem is one of the finest instruments 
of its kind that science has achieved. 

: . . 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing,-Radio City, New York 20...Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 





A television “eye” in the nose of a 
plane! Besides covering news events 
by plane, automobile or boat, such 
revolutionary equipment developed 
by RCA and NBC, can make accurate 
geographical surveys from planes 
flown by remote control. Moreover, 
similar television equipment can ob- 
serve hazardous manufacturing 
processes from a safe distance. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Trend of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U. S. industry is about set to shift into high gear, to move into the boom 
period of production that everybody has been expecting as a postwar development. 

The coal strike is to hold things up during April and-will cause trouble. 

Price distortions will continue to keep markets upset and to prevent an 
early return to a normal output and distribution of many types of goods. 

Materials will often be in scarce supply all during 1946. 

Yet, in spite of troubles, production is going to begin a boom that will 
carry through much of 1947, and maybe into 1948, before a correction occurs. 
The boom probably will be slowed briefly in spring, 1947, for the next strike 
season. Overall, however, the reconversion corner is being turned, and the 
direction is upward for an extended period, starting in May. . 








What this means in broad terms is this: 

During war, industry's production rate reached a peak of 247 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average on the Federal Reserve Board production index. 

Recently this index has been down to 154 per cent of 1935-39. 

Ahead is a rise that is expected to carry up to 178 per cent of prewar, and, 
in first half, 1947, to rise to 184 per cent of the prewar rate. That is a boom 
level on any basis. It isn't as high as in war, when industry strained its fa- 
cilities on a three-shift basis, but it is far above any prewar production level. 








Or, to break the outlook report down further: 

In nondurable goods output -- textiles, shoes, food, paper, petroleum and 
other things -- a wartime peak of 176 per cent of prewar production was reached. 
Moderate decline to 156 per cent of the prewar rate came in late 1945, but 
output in this class is back to 164 per cent, which is an extremely high level. 

In durable manufactures -- iron and steel, machinery, automobiles, lumber 
and other durable things -- production reached 360 per cent of prewar. It fell 
to 163 per cent in first quarter, 1946, reflecting strikes, price troubles and 
other difficulties. A rise to 218 per cent of prewar is expected by early 1947. 

It's in durables and in construction that the boom is to grow. 

A boom level of production already is under way in nondurable goods, in 
food processing, clothing, shoes, paper production, publishing. 

The big mystery still revolves around where all the output of nondurabie 
goods is going, why shortages grow more acute in the face of record output. 

Apparently everybody is trying to fill all pent-up needs at once. 











Translated into simpler terms, the broad outlooks suggests this..... 

Living standards in U. S. are to reach levels far above any in the past. 

Employment is to be at a record peacetime high; unemployment is to be low, 
is likely to rise moderately into August but to decline somewhat after that. 

Income payments to individuals will be higher than earlier indicated, due 
in large part.to wage and salary increases being given on a broad scale. 

Prices will risé on a broad scale, but not in a runaway fashion. 

Profits will not be as high in 1946, after taxes, as they. were in 1945 
for most af industry, due to rising costs and the lid-on prices. Profit 
trends will be upward in second half, 1946, however, as labor efficiency im- 
proves, and by next year the prospect level should be favorable. 

In general, the prospect for industry and for trade is very bright for 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


a period of at least 18 months. After that, much is going to depend upon what 

has happened to prices and to inventories of goods. The tendency in periods of 

high activity is to develop excesses, to generate distortions that call for 

some definite corrections. The time to watch is late 1947 and first half, 1948. 
A corrective adjustment, if it comes around that time, probably will be 

in the nature of an interruption to a longer upward trend, not end of that trend. 





Automobile and truck output now is at a rate of about 2,600,000 a year. 

It should reach a 5,000,000 rate by July, and 7,500,000 rate in first half, 1947. 

Machinery production is heading up, and should reach 270 per cent of the 
prewar level by first half, 1947. There is a boom ahead here. 

Iron and steel production is near its maximum now. 

Lumber should reach 30,000,000,000 board feet in 1946, and maybe reach 
35,000,000,000 board feet, or an even higher level, in 1947. 

Furniture production appears to be headed for a record. It is high now. 

Cotton consumption is at a record peacetime level of 9,700,000 bales. 

Wool consumption for apparel is near an all-time high. 

Textile production, generally, is 56 per cent above the prewar level. The 
military demand for textiles is light. Yet shortages persist. They certainly 
should begin to ease somewhat by late 1946 or early 1947, if not before. 

Paper and paper products are headed for production records by late 1946. 

Rubber products are being turned out at near peak rates so that more tires 
are likely to become available late in this year. 

Despite the surface appearance of scarcity and low production, actually 
U. S. industry is turning out goods at this time in a volume more than 50 per 
cent above the prewar rate. Demand is so vast, however, that large production 
seems scarcely to make a dent in it. 


























Coal strike is to start upsetting production if it lasts much longer. 

Strike settlement will either come in April, or drastic action is likely 
to be forced. A strike of more than four or five weeks is not now expected. 
A coal-price increase will underlie a wage settlement for miners. 
Higher coal prices, in turn, may force some more steel=price adjustment, 
may be one more factor pressing in the direction of a freight-rate rise. 

Coal miners almost surely will get a better deal out of their strike than 
almost any other big group has got from its recent strikes. 











Sf 








Minimum-wage increase to 55 or 60 cents is probable eventually. 
- Coverage of minimum wage for farm processing and retailing is improbable. 
Antistrike legislation will come to life if the coal strike — on fifo at 
becomes apparent that recovery is seriously impeded. 








In the field of price controlecece 
Ceiling prices are being raised gradually, but definitely. 
Ceilings soon are to be removed from much industrial equipment. 

OPA policy is to try to temper criticism and pressure for change by giving 
concessions here and there, by talking tough but acting more softly. OPA is 
out now to narrow its field of coverage and to enforce ceilings that remain. 

Price control itself will be extended to July l, 1947. 

New standards to govern price control are likely to be written into law, 
but are unlikely to force OPA to make radical changes in policy or to open wide 
gaps in the control law. Price-rise pressures will ease gradually. 











Ceiling prices on old homes to apply after first sale are more probable. 

New building rules are likely to apply until mid-1947, at least. 

"Parity" for farm prices isn't to be raised by including farm wages. 

Tax outlook is unchanged. Individuals will get more relief in 1947. No 
new relief for corporations, however, can be expected on 1947 income. 
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This famous producer and distributor of 
petroleum products finds constant use for 
National Accounting Machines. First, for 
the compilation of pre-payroll figures and 
controls? Second, for writing and issuing 
payroll checks. Third, for cost distribution. 
And fourth, for preparation of tax reports. 

In addition, a National Bookkeeping 
system is used to maintain record cards 
for workers who are participants in the 
payroll savings plan for the purchase of 
United States Savings Bonds. Monthly 
reports to the Thrift Fund accounting 


office are also secured through this system. 


Making business easier for 








Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


finds many uses for CZalionals 


Whether yours is a world-wide opera- 
tion, or on a more modest scale, there’s a 
National Accounting System expressly 
designed to give you better figure-con- 
trol—and at lower cost. National Ac- 
counting-Bookkeeping Machines can be 
used without specially trained operators. 
They meet the demands of individual 
plant practices, methods, and deductions. 
Let a National representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations 
without obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Offices in principal cities. 


the American businessman 








National Accounting Machines in the Treasurer's 
Office of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
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| CASH REGISTERS = ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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ARTICULARLY when the hotel was 

one of New York’s most distin- 
guished establishments, famed 
through the years for the quality 
of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qual- 
ities which are—well, young’s the 
jonly word for them. It has its eyes 


4 
on the future; at this moment, a , 


complete rehabilitation program is 
bringing new comforts and new 
beauty to guest rooms and suites. 
Its service standards march steadily 
forward and discriminating trav- 
elers continue to say “You know 
you are in a fine hotel the moment 
you enter the Biltmore.” 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 


ME. ; te. A 


A 


THE : 
BILTMORE 
MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 
JOHN G. HORSMAN, Menoger 


Other Hotels Under the Direction of 
Realty Hotels, inc., N. Y. 


THE BARCLAY THE CHATHAM 
: PARK LANE 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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“Tine Yeas 
ene! Neys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Value of Mr. Stimson‘s Diary 


Sir:—Mr. Stimson (USN, March 29, 
1946) is to be congratulated for the first 
really concise and logical statement on 
Pearl Harbor. 

After reading the welter and mess of the 
questions and answers, it is a pleasure to 
read his statement. 

He admits they all “underestimated” 
Jap air power and also frankly states that 
all knowledge of Pearl Harbor attacking 
fleet was “entirely unknown.” He, in my 
opinion, lays the blame on the right door- 
step. Of course we all realize that basic 
faults, as usual, lay with the people, but 
nevertheless General Short got his order, 
with no reference to “sabotage,” and should 
have acted accordingly. 

Detroit, Mich. C. W. BarrINGER 


* * * 


On Building Up Our Enemies 


Sir:—I should like to ask “Ex-Soldier” 
(“The Yeas and Nays”) in your issue of 
March 29, how many of those white crosses 
would there be today, if, during only the 
past 30 years, all nations of the earth had 
undeviatingly adhered to the teachings of 
Christianity in international dealings. 

The rebuilding of Hiroshima would be 
a master stroke in eliminating fear, hatred, 
and vengeance—the forerunners and con- 
tinuers of war. It would go a long way 
toward destroying our enemies (in the only 
way they ever can be destroyed) by mak- 
ing friends of them. What other untried 
way have we left? 


Berkeley, Calif. Mrs. Exist Neu 


Sir:—I heartily agree with Rear Ad- 
miral Edward Reed (“The Yeas and 
Nays,” March 22, 1946) on his comment 
of being so gracious as to rebuild Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki for the Japanese. 
I find we not only helped rebuild Tokyo 
after the 1923 earthquake, but the Ameri- 
can Red Cross spent a quarter of a million 
dollars in 1906 to avert famine in Japan. 
Why build up our enemies’ lands when 
some of our gallant allies’ countries lie 
devastated? 

Mrs. R. E. Montgomery 
Glendale, Calif. 


[Correction: The photograph used on 
page 46 of the March 29 issue of The 
United States News should have been 
credited to the Hamilton Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.] 
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Whether your prices are fixed by govern 
ment or by competition, the key to survival, 
and success, is the same—more produc; 
tion per man hour. With profits squeezed 
by rising wages the skill of management 
faces a new challenge. 


The problems involved concern men 
methods— equipment. With a permanent 
staff of qualified engineers we are prepar 
ed to work with you toward the corre¢ 
solutions. Write for brochure on our serv 


ices and 


AssociATED 
ENGINEERS,INC. 


personnel. 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FT. WAYNE 2, INDIANA. 


JOSEPH C. LEWIS, PRESIDENT 
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Momentous days lie ahead. The 
shooting part of World War II 
is ended. 

But have we in the United 
States the will and the determina- 
tion to follow through on the 
course to which the War commit- 
ted us, now that War’s unifying 

influence is gone? 

How far will Soviet Russia go in her efforts to 
expand her political empire through use of the 
technique she tested out in Iran? 

How long will the secret of the atomic bomb 
insure the good behavior of other nations? What 
happens when this period of grace runs out? 

Which way will Latin America go—a realistic 
Latin America which has already seen how our 
internal dissension has slowed the flow of goods to 
her markets? 

How long can democratic England hold out 
against the world tides of rival ideologies? 

For those thinking people who see the real signifi- 
cance of America’s new position in world affairs, for 
those thinking people who realize our responsibility and 
recognize our opportunity, for those who really want to 
know what is going on beyond our own boundaries, 
WORLD REPORT is to be published. 

WORLD REPORT, a new weekly magazine— —the 
only one of its kind—will be devoted exclusively to re- 
porting, analyzing and forecasting the news of inter- 
national affairs. WWORLD REPORT is dedicated to a 
greater America through fuller un- = 
derstanding of world events, world 
problems, world opportunities. 


WORLD REPORT 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 








seme, 


Here’s Your Invitation 


to Become a 
Charter Subscriber! 











published by 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION, WASHINGTON 7, D.C, 


7 Accept cept Your 9, eee 
Vuutlation 
Subscriber for WORLD to become 


$4 for fift 
y- two issues, 
issues, there ; iS to be no Plage 


~ 


A Pre-Publication Announcement and Special 
nvitation to Readers of The United States News 


WORLD REPORT 


Every weekly issue will ‘brief’ you on the business, 
economic and political outlook for the world as a 
whole, and for important nations in particular. 

Special studies—none of them over two pages in 
length—will give you crystal-clear insight into situations 
of major importance—whether they be the world plans 
of Russia, the struggle for for- 
eign oil or rubber sources, 
trouble in Latin America or the 
Balkans, England’s fight 
against her decline in power, or 
our opportunities for trade in 
Europe or the Far East. 

Each issue will be liberally 
illustrated with pictures and maps which so often tell 
the story better than words. Unique pictograms will 
help you grasp the significance of major trends at a 
glance. WORLD REPORT will contain information 
of great value to those who intend to travel or do busi- 
ness in other countries. 

WORLD REPORT will be published by the same 
organization which now publishes the authoritative, an- 
alytical news magazine, The United States News, cov- 
ering domestic affairs. 

The coupon below entitles you to 
a Charter Subscription to WORLD 
REPORT at the special Founders’ 
Rate, $4 for fifty-two issues, with 
the understanding that there will 
be no charge if the first few weekly 
issues do not please you. Returning 
this coupon promptly will ensure 
your receipt of Volume I, Number 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


Where You Save Time and Money 
in Production and Distribution 


CENTRAL LOCATION with respect to suppliers and markets makes 
the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area ideally suited for industrial 
production, distribution and management. 


BETTER SERVICE for both factory and customers... plus important 
savings in time and money .. . are made possible by short hauling 
distances. 

Right at hand are parts-makers and other suppliers producing 
two-thirds of the nation’s product classifications. 

Within 500 miles are 75,000,000 customers and two-thirds 
of the U. S. wholesale market. 


INDUSTRIES LOOKING TO THE FUTURE are looking to the Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio area today. In the past year, more than 50 
companies committed $100,000,000 to industrial expansion here. 


OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE . ; . embracing every 
phase of industrial expansion from Plant Sites to Markets . . . is 
offered in confidence and without charge to managements of com- 
panies considering expansion. 








CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area offers 
manufacturers such superior and valuable assets 
as these: 


— Market Center of America with 75,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 


—Superlative transportation by land, water and 
air. 

— Adequate electric power at low rates. 

—Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 

—Basic materials right at hand. 

— Many producers of parts, materials and supplies. 

—Ample financial services. 

—Numerous business and industrial services. 

—Favorable tax structure (no state income tax). 

—Diversified industries to supply and be supplied. 

—Unlimited fresh water supply. 

—Desirable plants and plant sites. 

—Excellent living and cultural environment. 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE! We tell more 
about this area’s many advantages in an up-to-the- 
minute brochure, “The Best Location in the Nation 
For Many Industries”. We will be glad to send you 
a copy upon request. 








Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, Robert C. Hienton, Director 
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(Following is the full text of the address by President Truman 
for the Army Day celebration at Chicago, April 6, 1946.) 

On this Army Day freedom-loving men all over the 
world rise with us to salute our fighting men and devoted 
women of the Army. Our American soldier is respected 
everywhere for his courage, admired for his fighting skill 
and loved for his charm and simplicity. Like his gallant 
brother in arms in the United States Navy, he is the 
symbol of our traditions and our hopes. 

Our Army has written many glorious chapters in our 
nation’s history, but none so brilliant as the last. Its story 
in this war has been written in every corner of the globe— 
on the continent of Europe; in the wastes of the Arctic; 
over the vast expanse of the Pacific; in jungle and desert; 
on mountains and over the beaches. It is a glorious history 
of men against the forces of nature as well as against 
the forces of evil. 

Ours is a civilian army, ‘not a professional one—either 
in leadership or man power. Of the 850,000 officers who 
led it in war only 16,000 were professional soldiers. Of the 
ten million men and women who at some time served in it, 
only 300,000 were regulars. 

This Army Day is a fitting day for us to look thank- 
fully at the past and hopefully to the future. 

Our Army of democracy—of every walk of life, of 
every faith, of every national descent—was victorious 
over the professional armies of the dictators who had 
scorned us as too soft and too cowardly to fight. The 
survival of a free civilization is the reward for the strug- 
gle and battles of the men of our fighting forces. 

No one can think of the great American Army without 
thinking of those ieaders of victory, those commanding 
officers, who now take their place in history with the 
immortals of the past. And the Army itself as well as 
the American people will always remember the inspira- 
tion, leadership, courage and determination which came 
from that gallant warrior in the White House—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The past is history. It is the future to which we must 
turn our thoughts and energies now. What of the world 
on the Army Days to come? What of the future of man- 
kind in the Atomic Age which is upon us? 

Let us look clearly at today and tomorrow. The facts 
are plain, and I think our course is also plain. 

The United States today is a strong nation; there is 
none stronger. This is not a boast. It is a fact which 
calls for solmen thought and due humility. It means that 
with such strength, we have to assume leadership and 
accept responsibility. It would be a tragic breach of 
national duty and international faith if, consciously or 
carelessly, we permitted ourselves ever to be unprepared 
to fulfill that responsibility. 

We still have much to do. We are determined to remain 
strong. 

We still have all the duties of the armies of occupation. 
We still have to do our share in supervising former enemy 
governments, enforcing the peace terms, disarming and 
repatriating enemy troops, taking care of hundreds of 
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NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICA 


President's Plea for World Leadership in Peace 


thousands of displaced persons. We still have to service 
and supply all our troops ovérseas. We still have to 
protect and preserve American property all over the 
world. We still have to destroy the war materiel and the 
warmaking industries of our enemies. ; 

But far and above all those things, we must remain 
strong because only so long as we remain strong can we 
ensure the peace of the world. Peace has to be built on 
power for good. Justice and good will and good deeds are 
not enough. We cannot on one day proclaim our inten- 
tion to prevent unjust aggression and oppression in the 
world, and on the next day call for immediate scrapping 
of our military might. 

We must remain strong, not because we plan or want 
to impose our views upon the world by force, or do 
battle with any nation. We must remain strong in order 
to retain our leadership, and, with all our resources, 
exercise that leadership on behalf of a world of peace and 
harmony among all nations and all peoples. That is not 
only our moral duty; it is a firm obligation which we have 
undertaken as a member of the United Nations. 

From the military point of view, how can we best 
maintain this strength and leadership? I have, during the 
past year, given what I consider appropriate answers to 
that question, to the Congress and to the nation. Be- 
cause time passes quickly, and because delay is itself a 
process of decay, I emphasize those answers again today. 

They are: First, unification of all our armed services 
in a single department; second, temporary extension of 
the Selective Service Act; third, universal training. 

Unification does not mean subordination of any branch 
of the service. It does not mean a loss of identity. It 
means just what the word says—unification. It means a 
concentration and cohesion of our best military thought 
and our best military resources, geared to maximum 
efficiency. It means using our experience in World War II 
for the peace of the world. 

I hope that the second objective will very soon be 
achieved in the Congress—the extension of the Selective 
Service Act. We have won the war; we must now make 
the victory secure. Victorious nations cannot, on the 
surrender of a vicious and dangerous enemy, turn their 
backs and go home. Wars are different from baseball 
games where, at the end of the game, the teams get 
dressed and leave the park. In wars, the victors must 
make sure that there will not be a recurrence of enemy 
aggression and tyranny. Tyranny must be rooted out 
from the very soul of the enemy nation before we can 
say that the war is really won. 

The American people recognize that fact. But the 
process is long and exacting. It requires an army ot 
many men. And that army of many men can be continu- 
ously and adequately supplied for another year only 
by the Selective Service Act. 

If the act is not extended beyond the next month, 
when it will otherwise expire, we face these alternatives: 
Either we shall have to keep men indefinitely in foreign 
lands who, by reason of long service, are justly entitled 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN & GENERAL EISENHOWER 
“We still have much to do” 


to come home to their families; or we shall turn our backs 
upon the enemy before the victory is finally assured. 

Justice to the men still in the armed forces, justice to all our 
people and to civilization itself, forbids the choice of either of 
these alternatives. And the Congress, I am sure, will not choose 
either. 

The third essential of a strong America is a program of uni- 
versal training. Let us understand this clearly. Universal train- 
ing is not conscription. It does not mean that our young men 
would have to serve in the Army or Navy for a.:y period dur- 
ing peacetime. They remain citizens and civilians unless the 
Congress declares an emergency and calls upon them to serve 
in the armed forces with other citizens. 

What is proposed is that each individual be trained and 
fitted by his nation to take his place if war unhappily should 
ever come again. 4 

It is no answer to say that we do not need a large army in 
the Atomic Age. No one knows yet precisely what we shall 
need—in terms of infantry, artillery, pilots, paratroopers, ships, 
radar, planes, rockets or bombs. 

We do know this: Modern war calls for the total mobilization 
of all men and all energies. We know, too, that we are not 
likely again to be given two years or more by heroic allies to 
get ready. Next time—if there must be a next time—we are 
likely to be the first target. 

And so on short notice, each man must be ready to take his 
place and go forward—not at the end of a few months, or a few 
years, but immediately. Otherwise it may be too late. 

There is only one way that each man can be ready. That 
way is.by training ahead of time. He will not be trained to do 
things which are obsolete. He will be trained to do only what- 
ever is required in modern warfare. A nation whose people want 
it to be a leader, to be a bulwark against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, surely cannot expect less of its people than that they be 
made ready to fight or to work to preserve the nation. 

Unification of the armed forces, temporary extension of the 
Selective Service Act, and a universal training program—those 
are the foundation stones which hold the promise of a strong 
nation. They are essential if we are to maintain our leadership 
on the road to peace and freedom. 

For the desire for peace and freedom is the very root of our 
foreign policy. I stated the fundamental foreign policy of the 
U.S. in New York City on Navy Day last October and in my 
message to the Congress Jan. 21, 1946. That policy remains the 
same today. It is based squarely upon the pursuit of peace and 
justice; and it definitely rejects any selfish advantage for ourselves. 
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The immediate objective of our foreign policy is to support 
the United Nations to the utmost. 

It is my conviction that the Security Council of the United 
Nations, now meeting in New York City, is fully capable of 
reaching agreements between the peoples of the world—how- 
ever different their traditions and philosophies, and however 
divergent their interests. The essential requirements to that end 
are that its member nations follow the dictates of justice, that 
they consider and respect the legitimate aspirations and needs 
of their fellow members. 

All citizens of the United States worthy of the honor of that 
citizenship are determined to preserve our democratic form of 
government. They will not, on the other hand, interfere in any 
way with the governments of other peace-loving people. 

Peace is not a reward that comes automatically to those who 
cherish it. It must be pursued, unceasingly and unwaveringly, 
by every means at our command. 

In the pursuit of peace, there is no single path. We must 
have a policy to guide our relations with every country in every 
part of the world. No country is so remote from us that it may 
not some day be involved in a matter which threatens the 
peace. Remember that the first World War began in Serbia; 
that the peace of Versailles was first broken in Manchuria; and 
that the second World War began in Poland. Our foreign policy 
must be universal. 

In the Far East our program for peace is designed to com- 
bat and remedy the conditions that made it possible for Japan 
to turn upon her neighbors. We have disarmed Japan, and are 
promoting reforms which we hope will bring into being a demo- 
cratic and peaceful nation. But the control and reform of Japan 
is only a beginning. In the Far East, as elsewhere, we shall en- 
courage the growth and spread of democracy and civil liberties. 

In Korea we are even now working with our Soviet allies and 
with Korean leaders to create a provisional democratic gov- 
ernment. Our aim is to speed the day when Korea will again 
take her place as an independent and democratic nation. 

In China we are supporting a free and democratic Govern- 
ment. Through the wise counsel of General Marshall the Chi- 
nese leaders are on the read to achieve political unity by peace- 
ful democratic processes. 

The Philippine Commonwealth, on July fourth next, will 
become a full sovereign and independent nation. We hope for 
the peaceful settlement of the differences which have arisen 
between colonial peoples and colonial sovereigns in all areas. 

The roots of democracy, however, will not draw much nour- 
ishment in any nation from a soil of poverty and economic 
distress. It is a part of our strategy of peace, therefore, to 
assist in the rehabilitation and development of the Far Eastern 
countries. We seek to encourage a quick revival of economic 
activity and international trade in the Far East. To do that 
we stand ready to extend credits and technical assistance to 
help build the peace. 

We recognize that the Soviet Union, the British Common- 
wealth, and other nations have important interests in the Far 
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FOOD FOR EUROPE 
“We shall continue to help” 
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East. In return we expect recognition by them that we also 
have an interest maintaining peace and security in that area. 
We expect understanding on their part that our objectives are 
dedicated to the pursuit of peace; and we shall expect them 
to pursue the same objectives. 

Turning to the Near East and Middle East, we find an area 
which presents grave problems. This area contains vast natural 
resources. It lies across the most convenient routes of land, 
air, and water communications. It is consequently an area of 
great economic and strategic importance, the nations of which 
are not strong enough individually or collectively to withstand 
powerful aggression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near and Middle East 
might become an arena of intense rivalry between outside 
powers and how such rivalry might suddenly erupt into conflict. 

No country, great or small, has legitimate interests in the 
Near and Middle East which cannot be reconciled with the 
interests of other nations through the United Nations. The 
United Nations have a right to insist that the sovereignty and 
integrity of the countries of the Near and Middle East must not 
be threatened by coercion or penetration. 

If peace is to be preserved and strengthened in this important 
section of the world, however, we can not be content merely 
to assure self-government and independence. The people of the 
Near and Middle East want to develop their resources, widen 
their educational opportunities, and raise their standard of living. 
The United States will do its part in helping to bring this about. 

Turning to Europe, we find her suffering the terrible pangs of 
hunger and privation. Economic reconstruction is first of all a 
task for the people and the governments of Europe. Help from 
outside, however, will quicken the pace of reconstruction and 
reduce the cost in human misery. The U.S. is in a position to 
help; we are helping now; and we shall continue to help. 

We shall help because we know that we ourselves cannot 
enjoy prosperity in a world of economic stagnation. We shall 
help because economic distress, anywhere in the world, is a 
fertile breeding ground for violent political upheaval. And we 
shall help because we feel it is simple humanitarianism to lend 
a hand to our friends and allies who are convalescing from 
wounds inflicted by our common enemy. 

Food is Eurone’s most critical need. It is not enough to share 
our surpluses, for to share surpluses is not really to share at 
all. No worthy American will hesitate to reduce his own con- 
sumption of food when the food so released will avert starva- 
tion abroad. 

Next to food, Europe’s greatest need is for machinery and 
raw materials to rehabilitate her transportation systems, her 
mines, and her factories. We have been supplying these products 
to Europe on long-term credit and we shall continue to do so. 
Billions of dollars for reconstruction have been made available 
by the Congress through the Export-Import Bank and through 
the International Bank. 

We seek to lay the groundwork of a world trading system 
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which will strengthen and safeguard the peace. We want no 
return to the kind of narrow economic nationalism which 
poisoned international relations and undermined living stand- 
ards between the two world wars. 

The Congress is now considering, and I hope will soon ap- 
prove, the financial agreements with Great Britain. These 
arrangements have not been made merely to support a faithful 
ally. They are of vital importance to our own country as a 
means of opening the channels of world trade to American 
enterprise. 

We shall work to achieve equal opportunity in world trade, 
because closed economic blocs in Europe or any place in the 
world can only lead to impoverishment and isolation of the 
people who inhabit it. 

We shall press for the elimination of artificial barriers to 
international navigation, in order that no nation, by accident 
of geographic location, shall be denied unrestricted access to 
seaports and international waterways. , 

The American republics propose to settle differences between 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere as good neighbors by 
consultation in the common cause of peace and national well- 
being—consultation in which all of them will have equal rep- 
resentation. The United States intends to join with other 
sovereign republics of America in a regional pact to provide a 
common defense against attack. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge which the war has bequeathed 
to us is the control of atomic energy so that this vast new 
force may not destroy, but instead may serve, mankind. Our 
country has joined with all the United Nations in a determined 
effort to devise international action which will achieve these 
ends. We are pressing on steadfastly in this task. We realize 
that we must bring to it political imazination as great as the 
scientific genius which unleashed this new force. The same 
unswerving .determination and effort which produced the 
release of atomic energy can and will enable mankind to live 
without terror and reap untold benefits from this new product 
of man’s genius. 

I am not pessimistic about the future. I have confidence that 
there is no international problem which cannot be solved if 
there are the will and the strength to solve it through the United 
Nations which we have all created. 

We attained overwhelming victory in close union with the 
free and peaceful nations of the world. In the same kind of 
union with them, and with the help of the same heroic men 
and women who fought the war and whom we honor today, 
we can attain a lasting peace. 
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Conservatives’ Worries Over PAC... Talks on Ruhr 
To Be Held in Paris?... Army’s Aims in Unification 


Jitters now developing among both 
conservative Democrats and conserv- 
ative Republicans trace to the fact 
that the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee is getting set to move into ac- 
tion with plenty of ideas and plenty 
of money to use in the 1946 primary 
elections and general elections. The 
PAC is the unknown factor in the 
1946 political situation, as it was in 
the 1944. 


x**wk 


Robert Hannegan, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
inclined to play ball with PAC, even 
if it means alienating some Southern 
Democrats. Mr. Hannegan keeps im- 
pressing President Truman with the 
political necessity for gathering votes 
on the left side of the political fence. 


xk kw 


Harold Stassen’s new Republican dis- 
cussion forums are to be patterned in 
part after the Willkie clubs of earlier 
years and are to be designed to create 
a backfire under the conservative 
wing of the Republican Party. 


KR 


President Truman is being criticized 
by some of his own aides for not do- 
ing more to keep contact with farm 
groups and to show an interest in the 
U. S. farmer. The complaint is that 
the President appears to be ready to 
let the farm vote go to the Republican 
Party by default. 


x *& 


Senator Robert Taft of Ohio has en- 
tered the little group of potential 
nominees for the 1948 Republican 
presidential nomination as the result 
of the choice of Representative B. 
Carroll Reece as Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Rep- 
resentative Reece has been rather 
closely aligned with Senator Taft in 
Republican affairs. 


xk kk 


_ james Byrnes, Secretary of State, has 

been working under direct White 
House orders in following the course 
he has followed over the issue raised 
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by presence of Russian troops in Iran 
after the agreed March 2 date to get 
out. President Truman insisted upon 
a firm stand on this issue with no 
tendency to compromise. 


Kuk «* 


Both Russia and Great Britain are 
busy building their trade and polit- 
ical fences in Argentina at a time 
when the United States is on the out- 
side looking in. The appointment of 
George S. Messersmith as U. S. Am- 
bassador to Argentina, restoring rela- 
tions to something like a normal basis 
with that country, will be regarded as 
a signal that the American policy of 
trying to counter the Peron regime 
has not worked. 


x ke & 


U. S. diplomats were somewhat star- 
tled by the way Russia began to play 
up to Switzerland just at a time when 
this country was trying to put pres- 
sure on the Swiss Government to do 
something about the large bloc of 
German assets that is held in Switz- 
erland. The Russians only a short 
time before had been highly critical 
of the Swiss. Now they are offering a 
trade deal. 


xk * 


O. Max Gardner, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, is taking over more and 
more of the actual operation of that 
important Department. Fred Vinson, 
Treasury Secretary, is concentrating 
on the problem of obtaining congres- 
sional approval for the British loan 
and on getting machinery for world 
finance set up. 


xk &k * 


Treasury Secretary Vinson is anxious 
to have named as president of. the 
new World Bank some man who will 
be satisfactory to the private financial 
interests of the country and not just 
to the group that designed the Bank 
and Monetary Fund. 


xk * 


James Landis, as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, will go along 
strongly with the policy of competi- 
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tion among overseas air lines and 
will be on the side of those who 
favor an aggressive policy of push- 
ing United States interest in overseas 
business. 


e & x 


Clinton Anderson’s Department of 
Agriculture, in passing on export quo- 
tas for wheat, at first turned down a 
request of Brazil for wheat shipments 
from this country, but then changed 
its mind when loud complaints and 
some intense pressure came from that 
country. Brazil is short of wheat be- 
cause Argentina is not in a position 
to supply the wheat that it normally 
supplied. 


kkk 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is 
likely to find it necessary to attend 
a four-power meeting, maybe in Paris, 
to consider the future of Germany’s 
Ruhr before any real move is made 
toward starting work on peace treaties, 
Russia is adamant in opposition to 
any international control of the Ruhr 
and to most any policy that would 
put this industrial and coal-mining 
area back in effective operation. 


kkk 


Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
and Paul Porter, head of OPA, both 
are talking tougher than they are act- 
ing in the field of price control. Prices 
are being permitted ta edge higher 
and soon will be moving rather defi- 
nitely higher in order to ‘adjust to 
higher costs. 


xk *k * 


In Army and Navy talks on unifica- 





tion of some services, Army is asking 
for control of all land-based aviation) 
for control of all air transport and fof 
a strict limit to the size of the Marin¢ 
Corps. The Navy would get control 
of all merchant shipping. 


kkk 


Talks are being held in the Whiti 
House related to merging of som 
Army and Navy functions in ordé 
to get near agreement before the issu 
is pressed before Congress. 
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Up, Up, Up! For 75 years Kentucky 

Tavern has grown to new heights 

in public esteem. The high quality 

and the charming character of 

Whitl this great ania make every 
drink a Triumph in Hospitality. 

somi 

orde ( Glenmore Distilleries Company, 

; Incorporated 

> 1SSUl Louisville, Kentucky 
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